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Several Opinions on the Origin of Honey-Dew. 


Y attention has been drawn to an article on 


by my friend, Prof. Cook, on ‘‘ Honey-Dew,”’ 


page 17, 
and he 


sums up his article by saying that ‘‘ Honey-dew is 
always a secretion from insects.’ 


My object in writing is to say thatI believe 


it is no 


longer a matter of conjecture, that under certain atmos- 
pheric conditions a saccharine substance or sweet juice ex- 
udes from the surface of the leaves of trees and plants. I 
at one time thought very much like Prof. Cook, but I have 
had ample opportunities of observing that in many cases 
insects have nothing whatever to do with producing honey- 


only 


dew. 


Some years ago, when I was staying at Hohwald, in the 
Vosges mountains, [hada very good opportunity of con- 
vincing myself that those were in the right, who held that 
plants do at times exude a sweet: juice which is eagerly 
sought after by bees, while that produced in insect agency 
is very reluctantly taken by them, and then only when the 
natural exudation is not available. 
Gaston Bonnier is one of the most careful observers and 
experimenters that we have at the present day, and he not 


asserts that the leaves of trees do exude a saccha- 


rine substance under certain atmospheric conditions, but he 
has also been able to reproduce the phenomenon by placing 
the branches of trees in water and subjecting them to simi- 


lar conditions. 


At any, rate, he is not likely to be misled 


by not looking for the insects on the tops of the trees, as it 
is at the tips of the branches that any one but a tyro would 


naturally expect to find them. 
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Monterey Co., Calif.,. Feb. 20. 


THos. Wm. Cowan. 


Prof. A. J. Cook, in his article on honey-dew, on page 
hopes that all readers of the American Bee Journal will 
observe Closely this honey-dew question and report. 


Tho not a scientist, I have spent quite a little time in 
observing the origin of honey-dew, and from what I have 


cre roe from insects.’’ 


— “obse rved I have come toa different conclusion from 
+ > 
‘ the Professor did when he says, ‘‘ Honey-dew is always 


[ admit that much of the honey-dew is a secretion of in- 
sects, of which we can satisfy ourselves without climbing 


] 


f or th 
i see hundreds o 


sprewins « feet high from where the insects 
'r legs while they operate their spraying-tubes. 


the trees where it exists, or where we find the honey-dew on 
eaves by jarring the tree or brush, and looking towards 
1€ sun in the morning after sunrise, or in the evening a 

nree-quarters of an hour before sunset, when you 
f sprays crossing each other in rainbow 


stand on 
This is 








quite a curiosity, as they will repeat their sprays a number of 
times, when the tree is jarred. The readers will see by this 
that the honey-dew will not only be found on the lower 
limbs and leaves of the tree, as the Professor indicates, but 
these sharp sprays will also reach the tops, as I have often 
witnest on some plum-trees in my apiary, andon many other 
trees and plants. 

But this does not prove that a// honey-dew is secreted 
by insects, and that none exudes from plants and trees asa 
saccharine substance. I have seen my bees working lively 
on the joints of the cornstalks about the time when the tas- 
sels come into bloom ; and when we had a dry spell previous 
to this, and then had a good, warm rain, which gave a vig- 
orous growth to the corn, and an overplus of sap, probably 
more than the stalks could hold, and consequently pro- 
duced honey-dew at the joints, there were no insects there. 
These conditions occur only oncein three or four years. 





C. Thetlmann. 


The honey is of very fine quality, and has a golden color. 
Some years I have received considerable surplus from this 
source. 

Some years, when the right conditions meet, the birch- 
trees produce honey-dew in large quantities. Gome years 
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ago I received from them about 1,500 pounds of surplus 
honey of the most delicious flavor, and almost water-white. 
The honey gathers at the junction of the leaves and the 
newly-growing twigs, where a small drop of ‘‘ honey ”’ can 
be seen from some distance away. 

The birch and corn do not yield honey on their blossoms 
any more than does hazelbrush, at least I never saw bees 
work at all on the birch-bloom, but I have often seen them 
work on corn-tassels for pollen. Some bee-keepers claim that 
bees do not gather honey from corn-blossoms, which I 
think is correct. 

The honey-dew on the birch-trees does not fall on the 
leaves like a ‘*‘ gentle rain,’’ but drops on the leaves below 
from where it exudes, if not taken up by the bees or other 
insects. I have seen the honey glistening at the junctions 
of the birch twigs, only afew rods from my apiary, while 
the bees were briskly gathering the nectar. My bees some- 
times were in such excitement that you would think every 
colony was swarming; but as soon as the condition of the 
atmosphere changed the excitement ceast. Sometimes 
it lasts only a day or two, while four or five days is the 
longest I have seen it in one season. 

Iam positive that this is no insect production, for I 
have examined it very closely and persistently. 

Iam not so sure that the acorn honey is an exudation 
of the overplus of saccharine substances of the tree or the 
acorn, or whether the acorns are pierced by insects to make 
the sap or nectar flow from them; the Professor seems to 
be ‘‘on the rail’’ himself about ‘Ais, and seems to be anx- 
ious to know if the acorn honey-dew always comes from 
what he supposes to be wounds of the nuts by insects. (See 
page 459 of the American Bee Journal for 1886.) 

I have examined the acorns closely from the lower part 
of atree to the very top, but have not discovered any larve 
nor any caterpillars on them, nor any other insects; but 
nearly all the acorns on the same trees were wounded hori- 
zontally right above the acorn-cup from which the “ tan- 
nin’’ nectar oozed. The wounds extended to the center of 
the nuts, but Idid not discover any laryvz, tho I examined 
only some of them closely. I will make a more extended 
search the next time I get a chance. 

The acorn honey is the poorest in taste and color of 
anything my bees gather. 

In conclusion, I find that honey-dew is not ‘‘always”’ 
a secretion of insects, and that some trees and plants pro- 
duce nectar under certain atmospheric conditions, regard- 
less of insects, or blossoms, and that the definition in our 
dictionaries is in line with my experience. 

Wabasha Co., Minn. C. THEILMANN. 


I have read the articleon page 17, from Prof. A. J. Cook, 
in regard to the origin of honey-dew, and as he invites the 
readers of the American Bee Journal to make close obser- 
vation and report our experience, I will report. 

I am 66 years of age, and have handled bees more or 
less all my life, and now have 72 colonies. I have seen 
honey-dew as far back as I can recollect; I used to lick it 
off the hickory leaves when a child, because it was sweet. I 
have seen it on trees, shrubs, and all kinds of grass, and I 
have found it on my oilcloth when I was a soldier. I have 
found.it on the plains, and much of what I know has been 
learned from observation. I have given it a great deal of 
thought, and my observation has led me to the conclusion 
that there are two kinds of honey-dew—one is the exuda- 
tion of insects, and the other is caused by the conditions of 
the atmosphere, and falls as dew fromthe heavens. So 
thoroly am I convinced of this that Iam astonisht that a 
man so well informed as Prof. Cook should not know that 
there are two substances called ‘* honey-dew.’’ 

The exudation of insectsis a filthy sweet, not fit for 
man or bees, and when there is plenty of it, and no genuine 
honey-dew, the bees will deposit a lot of this worthless 
stuff ; but if there is a good fall of honey-dew, the bees will 
leave this bug-juice and gather what is called a good honey- 
flow. This genuine honey-dew is clear as crystal; I have 
seen it hang in great dropson the bladesof grass. We used 
to get our best clothes spoiled with it when we went thru 
the grass to Sunday-school when we were children. I have 
also seen it on the bunch-grass on the plains, andI have 
seen the cattle that run at large on the prairies with their 
horns all gummed and daubed over with honey-dew in great 
profusion where there were no trees to climb, and no aphids 
to be found—nothing in all the scope for them to subsist on. 

This honey-dew makes the best of honey. A test will 
prove that it will candy quicker, and be whiter than the ex- 
udation of insects. Atmospheric conditions may occur 
when there is an abundance of insect exudation, and the 
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two may be mixt. But at the same time the genuine honey. 
dew may be found where no aphids or honey-exuding jp. 
sects exist. The exudings of insects are odorous, while 
the genuine honey-dew is not, unless perfumed from the 
fragrance of flowers. It is the condition of the atmosphere 
that causes nectar tosecrete in flowers ; the same conditions 
cause honey-dew to fall. 
Volumes may be written on the best kinds of honey. 
plants, but all fail to secrete nectar unless the proper cop. 
ditions of the atmosphere are at hand. How often do we 
hear complaints that there was no nectar secreted in the 
white clover, or in the basswood bloom; and I have eyey 
read of sweet clover failing to secrete nectar. The flowers 
of all honey-producing plants are susceptible of secreting 
nectar when the conditions are present. Some are more 
susceptible than others. Thus we have our best honey-floy 
one season from one flower, and sometimes from another 
flower, owing to the congenial conditions for the one flower 
or for the other. 
We must look above the trees for our blessings. Is jt 
not just as reasonable that honey-dew is a result of the cop. 
ditions of atmosphere, as it is for the elements to be full of 
malaria or of some epidemic ? S. W. Maxey. 
Kittitas Co., Wash. 


I have heard and read a good deal about honey-deyw 
lately, so thinks I, I'll keep mum, those other fellows hay- 
ing said enough concerning it. But after reading Mr, 
Nash’s article, on page 98, and tussling and gurgling it for 
awhile, it failed to go down. He thinks Prof. Cook is wrong 
about his statement, that honey-dew is deposited by insects 
or bee-lice, as we call them here. 

Again, he says some facetious writer calls it “ bug. 
juice.”’ *Tis naught else but bug-juice, pure and simple. | 
have had experience with it some six or seven years, and 
have never failed to see the little fellow that makes the juice. 
But 1898 capt the climax. Inthe spring we geta few sec 
tions of it from extra-strong colonies, but last year I re- 
ceived between five or six hundred sections filled with 
honey-dew. Some people even go so far as to think, or say, 
that this filthy stuff comes from heaven. Had the promis 
land flowed with milk and this kind of honey, our fore 
fathers would have gone to the ‘‘ Himmels”’ pretty quick. 

These insects, or tree-lice, are mostly found in spring 
on the plum-trees after fruit is set, and, if not taken care of 
very soon, will ruin both tree and fruit. They are almost 
always on the underside of the leaves. (That is the reaso: 
why this honey is always on the upperside of the leaves ani 
not on the underside.) I have seen them so numerous ast 
cover both branches and leaves completely from stem t 
stem, and if disturbed would give you a small shower-bath 
But last year they were just as numerous on both the hick: 
ory and black oak. The underside of the leaves would be 
covered with small lumps resembling warts, and on being 
broken open would contain a small larva of these insects, 
which lie dormant until warm weather of spring hatches 
them. 

Another peculiarity about honey-dew is this: Bees will 
not work much on anything else when they can get this 
stuff. We had about as much sweet clover in 1898 as the 
season before, but nary a bit of sweet clover honey did we 
get. Bees that have not been fed in the fall, or those wit 
tered in small hives without protection, have surely ‘ gone 
up,’’ as the cold has been very severe here, bees not having 
a flight in six weeks. 

I do not want tocross swords with Mr. Nash concerning 
his article. Maybe trees do sometimes have a “ sweati 
spell,’’ but I have failed to see them in sucha _ sweat with 
out having good reasons to do so. 


Cook Co., Il. 
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Rendering Beeswax —How Loss May be Avoided. 


BY I. W. BECKWITH. 





PETER J. SCHARTZ. 


HEN the comb is new, and especially when it col 
tains honey, and the weather is hot, there is probably 
no better method of rendering it into wax than by 

the use of the solar extractor; but with the conditions 
verst, the solar is ‘‘no good.’’ In my experience with 0l¢ 
black comb I get little or no wax in this way ; it bei 
nearly all left in the residue, which, on getting cold, 154 
solid and hard as a lump of wax. One writer, I think it® 
Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of Georgia, says he thinks it is no 10 
to have this wax left in the refuse, because it makes si! 
good fuel. It seems to me that wax at 25centsa p yunnd 18 
rather expensive fuel; besides, the waste will burn just® 
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well without the wax; and as that from the solar extractor 
is nearly half wax, I propose to tell how to save it. 

For a press I take two pieces of 2-inch plank 10 inches 
wide, and 3 feet or more in length, and cut them into the 
shape shown in the accompanying engraving. In the lower 
plank, near the wide end, I make a hole 2x3 inches in size, 
and across it string 6 or 8 wires, fastening them with nails 
or staples. Now lay one plank on the other, with some 
sticks between to hold them about % of an inch apart, and 
hinge them together with a pair of 6-inch strap hinges, 
bending the hinges to fit. Tack a 6-inch piece of cloth 
around the wide end of the upper piece, letting it extend up 
as far as the narrow portion. This is to catch the wax that 
otherwise might fly out and soil clothing, furniture, etc. 
This cloth is not shown in the picture, as it interfered with 
a clear view of the press. 

Get a tub—one 10 inches deep cut from the end of a bar- 
rel will answer—fasten a bar across it 3 inches from the top 
and 6 inches from one side. Put the lower end of the press 

» this bar, and the other end on some object that will raise 


On t 











Rendering Beeswax. 


it off the edge of the tub. Throw the upper handle back 
against the wall or some other object. Soak the tub, and 
have a little water in it. Warm the press just before using 
by pouring hot water on the inside faces. Make a strainer- 
holder of a piece of No. 6 wire fastened to the tub, so that 
the top-ends will be about 6 inches apart and 8 inches above 
he top of the tub. Makea sack-strainer 9 inches wide and 
16 inches deep of some strong stuff—I use a piece of seam- 
Jess grain-sack. 

The method of operation is as follows: Put a boiler 
containing a pail of water on the kitchen stove; and when 
it boils make the fire as hot as you well can; then stir in 
comb as fast as it will melt, but not much faster, continu- 
ang to do this for about 15 minutes. Let it stand, stirring 

Iten, and when it boils freely set it by the side of the tub 
next to the strainer-holder. Hang the strainer on the 
holder, hold it open with the left hand, and fill 4 to % full. 
he more liquid wax it contains the greater the quantity 
that can be putin. There is not much gained, however, by 
putting in alarge quantity, while it increases the danger of 
bursting the sack. Lay the strainer on the press with the 
bottom end next to the hinges, fold the top end back on the 

‘ted part, then bring down the handle and put your weight 
nitif youare not very heavy. As soon as the wax is 
nearly done running, dip your fingers in cold water, throw 
back the handle, lift the edge of the strainer which is to- 
vard you, fold it back on itself, and bring down the 
handle again. Throw back again, turn the strainer one- 
ourth round, fold back and press again; each time making 
he fold as even in the center as you can. You will now 
have a cheese’ about 4 or 5 inches square, perhaps an 
nch thick, andin four equal layers. 

a If you have done your work well you will now have 70 
Wax in the residue; which will shake out almost like dry 





meal; while the strainer will be entirely free from wax ex- 
cept at the edges. If you have covkt it too long the cocoons 
will have become so viscid that when you bring pressure to 
bear they wili stick to the strainer like a mass of glue, and 
you can get nothing from it. I think the greatest reason 
why rendering wax by boiling is not more popular is that it 
is generally cook? too long; so, keep the fire hot, and cook 
only a short time. If the contents of the boiler are likely 
to become too cold while you are straining, put it back on 
the stove while you press; but you should not be more than 
two minutes filling and pressing a strainer full. 

Don’t put the hinges too near the corners, since the 
pressure is mostly near the middle, or you will be liable to 
split the plank. 

Don’t put much heavy comb in the boiler at one time, 
and leave it without stirring, or it will be liable to burn and 
so color the wax. 

Don’t put any lumps of wax in the boilerafter any comb 
is in ; as the lump will be so long melting that the cocoons 
will be liable to cook too long. 

Save all the residuum from the solar extractor, and, at 
the end of the season, chop it very fine, boil it, and then run 
it thru the press. The blackest comb will make almost as 
light-colored wax as will the lightest combs, if it is not 
cookt too long. 

Dr. Miller, in reply to the question, ‘‘ How can I keep 
the wax from sticking to a ‘wooden mold?’ replied, ** Wet 
the mold.’’ I will inform the Doctor that no amount of 
wetting or soaking will keep the wax from sticking if the 
wax is put into the mold very hot, and then cooled slowly ; 
as the hot wax will drive all the moisture from the surface 
of the wood, leaving it dry, and then the wax will stick. 


The Doctor has also toldus to cool the caking wax in 
any vessel very slowly to prevent its cracking near the 
edges. When convenient I set the vessel of caking wax into 
ice-water, and if it shows a tendency to crack, as it seldom 
does, Irunathin knifeblade between the wax and the tin, 
cutting no deeper than '% inch, and have no more trouble.— 
Bee-Keepers’ Review. Fremont Co., Wyo. 


An Experiment in Producing Extracted Honey. 
BY C. DAVENPORT. 


S most of the readers of the American Bee Journal 
A probably know, I make a speciality of comb honey, but 
I have the last few years run a number of colonies for 
extracted, and perhaps the results of another experiment in 
this line which was conducted last season may be of inter- 
est to some. 

Early in the spring, 30 colonies in good condition, all in 
8-frame hives, were selected. They were divided into three 
lots of 10 each. In lot No.1 the queens were confined by 
zinc to the lower story; in lot No. 2 they were allowed two 
stories for brood-rearing ; while lot No. 3 had no restriction 
in the way of zinc, the queens being allowed their will in 
three or four stories. PerhapsI should say that with all, 
the upper stories were of full depth, and were placed on top 
instead of under the brood-nest, care being taken to give 
these upper stories as fast as they could be occupied, so that 
in lot No. 3 the queens had unlimited room for brood-rear- 
ing thru the entire season ; and while lots Nos. 1 and 2 were 
confined to one and two stories for brood-rearing, they had 
all the drawn combs they required for storage. 


The flow from miscellaneous sources in the spring was 
sufficient to keep up brood-rearing, and the weather on the 
whole was more favorable than the average of springs here. 
I do not remember ever having colonies in better condition 
in the spring than they were last season. 

The flow from clover opened and continued in a scant, 
irregular way for about two weeks, when basswood com- 
menced to yield. This basswood flow was at no time very 
profuse, and clover and basswood were both workt at the 
same time—something that seldom occurs here, for usually 
when basswood commences to yield everything else is 
largely forsaken for it. 

An interesting thing to note about basswood is its dif- 
ferent characteristics in different localities of about the 
same latitude. Mr. Doolittle says in his locality he never 
knew it to fail to yield considerable honey, while last year 
was the first basswood honey here, so far as surplus was 
concerned, for three years; and it not only fails to blossom 
here, but I have seen the trees literally loaded with bloom 
when it would fail to yield, and while there have been many 
theories advanced to account forthis, I believe there is some 
reason or cause as yet unknown, forI have known it to 
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yield well some years, where in others, with apparently the 
same climatic and atmospheric conditions, it would be an 
entire failure. But while basswood often fails, it may be 
of interest to state that there was nevera failure from all 
sources known in this section. The late Mr. B. Taylor, 
who was engaged in bee-keeping in the southern part of 
this State for over 25 years, reported, I believe, that about 
50 pounds per colony was the smallest crop of comb honey 
he ever had. I have not done as well as this myself, but I 
have never failed to get each season from some source what 
might be called a paying crop. 

An incident somewhat curious in this connection oc- 
curred a few years ago. ‘That season, if I remember 
rightly, the yield from both clover and basswood was light, 
but later a large amount of light surplus honey was secured 
from a species of sunflower. This plant was described and 
illustrated some time ago in Gleanings in connection with 
a description of a visit the editor made to Wisconsin. 


The season I have mentioned, this plant blossomed here 
in great profusion, and seemed to yield nearly equal to bass- 
wood, but altho it blooms here more or less each season, I 
never knew it to yield much in the way of surplus before or 
since. 

Of the 10 colonies which composed lot No.1, and in 
which the queens were confined to one story, 7 swarmed ; 
of the 10 comprising lot No. 2, in which the queens were 
allowed two stories, 6 swarmed; and in lot No. 3, where the 
queens had unlimited room, there was no swarming. Noth- 
ing to prevent swarming was done with any of them, ex- 
cept in the way of ventilation and shade, and all were 
treated about equally in this respect. 


From lot No.1 about 500 pounds of white clover and 
basswood honey was extracted. About the time of the last 
extracting the indications were that there would be no fall 
honey, so in order to avoid feeding, if this was the case, as 
it turned out to be, enough honey was left in the frames of 
each colony in all three lots to carry them over to the fol- 
lowing spring. 

From lot No. 2 about 175 pounds was obtained. Those 
in lot No. 3 were only able to spare about 150 pounds, all 
told. No increase was allowed, for the working-force of all 
colonies that swarmed was kept together, and the two finally 
merged into one again; and in lots Nos. 1 and 2, in which 
swarming occurred, there was a smallamount in the way of 
wax to be added in their favor; aside from this it will be 
noticed that the colonies that had their queens confined to 
one story yielded considerable over three times as much 
surplus per colony as did those whose queens had unlimited 
room. The matter is explained by the fact that eight 
frames were about all the queens, on an average, could keep 
full of brood and eggs in time for them to develop 
into field-bees for the main-flow. Later an immense force of 
bees was reared by those colonies that had more room, and 
these thousands of extra bees per colony were reared from, 
and had mostly to live upon, what the lesser force were able 
to gather during the flow. 


Here I would like to say that I have never said, or at 
least never intended what I have written to mean, as some 
have since claimed, that the average of queens could not 
keep more than eight frames filled. What I did say, or in- 
tended, was at the right time; and by this I mean so that 
the brood and eggs will develop into bees that will be of 
service in securing the main harvest. A force of bees 
reared out of season to be of value as field-bees, in ex- 
cess of what is required for the welfare of the colony, are a 
large factor in reducing the amount of surplus; and in 
my opinion this matter is not given the consideration its 
great importance should insure it. But itis no more than 
fair for me to say that it is very seldom that the conditions 
of a season here would be as favorable to, and allow, such an 
immense advantage to be shown in favor of a single brood 
story, for we had a great drouth here the latter part of the 
season, and nothing much was secured after basswood. 
While it is no uncommon thing not to get any surplus fall 
honey, I never before remember when at least some was 
not stored in the brood-nests, and if this had been the case 
last season more white honey could have been taken from 
lots Nos. 2 and 3. 


Another thing that perhaps I should say is, that on ac-- 


count of the colonies comprising these two lots being 
stronger in bees, I considered it necessary to leave, on an 
average, probably seven pounds more per colony than in lot 
No. 1. 

In giving the different amounts of surplus from each 
lot, I have said ‘‘about’’ instead of giving the exact 
amount. This is for the reason that it was measured in- 





is, 
stead of being weighed ; but the amounts would vary but a 
few pounds either way from the figures given. / 
Before closing, it may be better to mention for the 
benefit of beginners, that it would not have been a difficy); 
matter to handle the swarms from lots Nos. land 2 in such 
a way that the results would have been as much in favor of 
lot No. 3as itis against it. AsI have said, with the cojo. 
nies that swarmed, the entire working force was kept to- 
gether. If they had been allowed to divide up and increase 
the results would of course have been altogether different. 
While this swarming made extra work with two lots in 
which it occurred, it was but little more than that of hang- 
ling and looking for surplus honey in two or three stories 
containing more or less brood, and the other work that this 
entailed. I would like to explain just how those swarms 
were treated, but the space I am allowed forbids. 
Py Southern Minnesota. 


The Spring Management of Bees, Etc. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


{Continued from page 165.) 

In the previous article I called the attention of the 
reader to the necessity of great caution in feeding. It is 
worthy of notice that the excitement, which I have men- 
tioned, does not continue as intense if feeding is practiced 
regularly with certain colonies. The bee is a very sagacious 
insect, and very soon discovers in what manner the food 
comes. Fed for a few days in succession in a certain spot, 
a colony of bees will thereafter expect the food in the same 
manner, at the same hour, and in the same spot. The ex- 
citement diminishes and the danger likewise. 


Now as to the effect: Bees fed with combs of sealed 
honey will use this honey sparingly, just asif it had been 
theirown crop. But when fed with liquid food, especially 
warm food, the effect is the same as that of a honey crop. 
It entices them to breed. Each bee, as it carries its load 
from the feeder to the cell, seems to impart the news to all 
it meets. The honey-sacs are all more or less loaded with 
the welcome sweet, and the queen is offered more food than 
otherwise. So her laying propensity is increast just as 
much, andin the same way, as that of the barnyard hen 
when the winter’s manure is thawing out. 


If too much food is given, the bees will store it in the 
cells, and fill them up unduly. So this also must be guarded 
against. Weare feeding only for breeding, and must leave 
the room for brood. All we need is to make the bees feel 
that they have a sufficient supply to encourage them to con- 
tinue their breeding. If the hive is well sheltered, and the 
space is adequate to the present needs, there is no need of 
fear of chilled brood. 

The feed given must not be as thick as the winter food, 
and if honey is used it is advisable to adda small quantity 
of water. We all know that the bees need more water when 
feeding brood on old honey than on fresh nectar; and I be- 
lieve that thin food, if not unreasonably thin, will induce 
more rapid breeding and require less trips for water. The 
water-hunting, in my opinion, is responsible for more 
spring losses than any other item, unless it be actual want 
of food. 

As our colony grows and becomes more populous, the 
queen will enlarge her circle and more combs will have to 
be added to the room of each weak colony. Here, again, 
discernment must be used. If too many combs are given 
at one time, and if some of them are placed between the 
brood-combs, some risk may be run of chilling the brood. 
This is the most dangerous practice, and I believe more ob- 
jections have been raised against the spring forcing of bees 
from this practice than from any other. Yet, if the weather 
is good, and the thing is not overdone, I know that some- 
thing may be gained by placing empty combs between 
combs of brood. The outside combs usually contain pollen 
and honey, and act as a partition-wall when dry combs are 
placed beyond. If the queen goes to these empty combs, 
her brood is practically divided in two, and she will often 
be compelled to delay her laying in those combs, owing to 
this objection. But if the last comb of honey and pollen is 
drawn outward, and the empty comb placed between two 
combs of brood, she will readily fill it with eggs. The apr 
arist is thus called upon to judge, by the strength of the 
colony, the number of bees, and the age of the brood, 
whether he may safely increase the space. 

If things are carefully doneand a vigilant eye kept over 
the hives, this method is by far the most successful. The 
populous hives themselves may be made much more service 
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able to the apiarist with a little timely feeding. Some of 
my readers may have occasionally noticed in the spring a 
colony or two in any apiary running over with bees, and 
fairly roaring with activity while the others are only slowly 
progressing. A close watch would have shown you that 
these two or three colonies have hada little extra feed in 
the shape of stores from deceast colonies whose condition 
had not been perceived in time to prevent the strong ones 
from robbing the little honey remaining in their combs. If 
such accidental feeding is productive of so wonderful re- 
sults, what may not be achieved by judicious provision ? 

But in spring management, such as I have described, I 
repeat it, much discernment must be used. It is only the 
careful man who will succeed by constancy and persever- 
ance; but his success will be gratifying when he compares 
his results with those of his more careless neighbor. 

As to question No. 2, in Mr. Gray’s inquiry, I would ad- 
vise to use the full combs on which to hive swarins, and 
the foundation for the extracting-story, if a choice is to be 
made. In hiving a swarm on sheets of foundation there is 
always more or less danger of its being pulled down by the 
weight of the bees, before it is fairly fastened at the top; 
while in producing honey the bees gradually occupy the 
combs and have ample time to fasten the edges to the wood 
before loading them with honey. 

For extracting-supers we use combs only six inches in 
depth, and have never had any trouble in using foundation 
for this purpose. We would not alternate built combs with 
foundation except where an additional brood-comb is acci- 
dentally required, because it usually happens that the bees 
lengthen out the combs while also building the foundation, 
and the one becomes out of proportion in thickness to the 
other. Hancock Co., Ill. 




















Report of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
BY A SHORTHAND REPORTER. 
[Continued from page 163.) 

The question-box was then taken up by Dr. Miller, as 

follows : f 
WAX-SCALES IN FRONT OF A HIVE. 

(JuES.—I have noticed a considerable quantity of wax- 
scales, like sawdust, before each hive—what is the reason 
for it, and of what import ? 

Dr. Miller—I remember very distinctly the time when I 
went off some little distance to ask that question of a neigh- 
bor ; I was somewhat exercised over it. One thing you will 
notice, if the bees have not been disturbed, you will find it 
in streaks along under the frames in rows. In Germany they 
take that, carefully sift it, melt it up and get what wax they 
can; we don’t do it in this country ; the Germans are much 
more careful about saving anything than we; it is simply 
Cappings and remains that are thrown down by the bees. ~ 


HANDLING BEES ON A HOUSE-ROOF—FOUL BROOD. 


_ QUES.—What is the best method of handling bees in a 
city on the roof of a house? What number of colonies 
would be the most profitable ? 

Dr. Miller—C. F. Muth, who unfortunately committed 
Suucide not long ago, possibly had more experience in that 
ling than any other man in the country. I don’t know that 
the handling of beesin his case was any different from 
what it would have been on the ground. There are some 
things that make a difference, for instance, the swarms- 
a I would like to know more particularly what the ques- 


" hadin mind. When an apiary is kept on the house- 
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or instance in the city as Mr. Muth’s was, it would not 

50 convenient for him tohave them swarm, and perhaps 
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where its suburbs give so much sweet clover, and perhaps a 
hundred colonies might be kept. I don’t believe you would 
feel very safe in going over that. Perhaps not over 75. 

QuEs.—Are bees in any particular climate affected by 
foul brood more than another ? 

Dr. Miller—So far as I know foul brood will work in 
any climate, and it is not a new thing by any means, altho 
with a great number of bee-keepers perhaps it is a new 
topic and a new subject, yet there is nothing very new 
about it. It has existed for many years, and I don’t know 
when the disease came; I know that more than a hundred 
years ago it was well known. 

BEE-KEEPING IN TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

QvEs.—Is it advisable to encourage bee-keeping in 
towns and villages ? 

Dr. Miller—What is bee-keeping for? Two things— 
getting the honey, that is one thing; thatis not the main 
thing. The main intention, I suppose, for which God 
created bees, was to have them fertilize the flowers, and 
wherever there are flowers of a kind that need fertilizing by 
bees, there it is a good thing to have bees kept. They are 
in towns, and about towns as well. I should say it is a good 
thing to encourage the keeping of bees in towns and cities, 
everywhere ; from a selfish standpoint I should say, ‘* No, I 
don’t-wanteverybody to keep bees; I want to have a mo- 
nopoly of the honey-trade.’’ But when you come right 
down to it, the greatest good for the greatest number, bees 
should be scattered all over the country wherever flowers 
are, to fertilize them, and this includes towns and villages. 
It is the same in villages and towns, precisely the same as 
it is everywhere else; it is desirable for the sake of the fer- 
tilization of the flowers to have enough bees everywhere to 
do that work; it is also desirable to have everywhere 
enough bees to secure nectar that would otherwise go to 
waste. Now, there you have the whole thing ; there is that 
nectar that would go to waste if there were not enough bees 
to gather it, so it is desirable to have enough bees to get it. 

HOW MANY COLONIES IN ONE APIARY ? 

QvEs.—How many colonies can profitably be kept in 
one apiary ina city or town ? 

Dr. Miller—Just the same as elsewhere. You can tell 
something about it, but it’s hard to know for certain ; every 
now and then some one will say that there can be three or 
four hundred kept in a place. I remember a gentlemana 
few years ago; I was very much interested in watching 
him ; he said he was going to keep so many colonies, nam- 
ing about twice as many as I felt safe in keeping, but he 
was unsuccessful. It is like anything else, you must go ac- 
cording to your pasturage. One man in California has 
kept 600 colonies in one place ; it is possible he rhight do bet- 
ter with 500; it is one of the things you don’t know about. 
I might have 100 colonies and not get as much honey as if I 
had only 80 or 90. The next year it may be a better season, 
and 110 will do just as well as 100; you see how it is; if you 
live a thousand years you will know more about it than you 
do now; it is very difficult to tell in a city or town; it 
may be that it is just exactly the same thing inthe country ; 
it may be a little different ; it depends upon the pasturage. 
If there is any one that has any definite knowledge about 
this, we would be very glad to hear. Mr. Kreutzinger, can 
you tell us how many colonies can be kept in one place ? 

Mr. Kreutzinger—It depends; I have had 114 in one 
place ; 84 have done better. I find that around Chicago 
(Cook county especially) there is plenty of sweet clover—100 
colonies can be kept in one place safely ; other places where 
there is only white clover which is to be depended upon 
every year, I would rather recommend 80 colonies, no more ; 
in other places where basswood is you can have a thousand 
colonies in one place. 

IS COOK COUNTY OVERSTOCKT ? 

Ovrs.—Is Cook county, Illinois, overcrowded with bee- 
keepers ? 

Dr. Miller—That is not a question for me to answer; I 
don’t know how many bee-keepers there are in Cook county ; 
it will bear a very large number of bee-keepres. 

Mr. Moore—There are about 150 persons keeping bees 
in Cook county. 

Dr. Miller—If there are as many as 200 there are prob- 
ably as many as the ground will stand; a man can’t keepa 
very large number of bees; if he cares for the money return 
he becomes a little discouraged if he can’t increase and 
havea larger number. I should think Cook county differs 
very much from other counties, because there being so 
much larger population there is a larger number of people 
who will be interested in bee-keeping and entirely inde- 
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pendent of the money return in it; you will find amongst 
so large a number of people as are in Cook county, here and 
there a man who cares so much for the thing that he would 
keep perhaps a half dozen colonies to study, even if he had 
to pay for the privilege of keeping them and give away the 
honey besides. Perhaps I am inferring there is a little too 
much enthusiasm on the subject. In my own case, altho I 
have kept bees for more than a third of a century, if it cost 
me something to keep them I would not be without a few 
colonies on account of the interest I havein bees. You will 
never tind the time to come when there are not some new 
questions and problems to study over; at least it has not 
been so up to 1898; I don’t know what 1900 will bring. I 
should say that Cook county is not overdone with bee- 
keepers. I think likely there is some danger of the ground 
being overstockt with bees if there are 200 bee-keepers, or 
even 150, and each one should keep a considerable number 
of bees ; there is some danger in that direction. 


PROTECTION AGAINST OVERSTOCKING WITH BEES. 


QuEs.—What protection can a bee-keeper get against 
another bee-keeper coming intoa locality already overstockt 
with bees? In my neighborhood we are well stockt. Last 
spring a Chicago bee-keeper moved several colonies of bees 
within a few blocks of my apiary, which were neglected so 
much during swarming-time that small clusters could be 
found on bushes and under sidewalks. Do you think such 
careless management will cause the public to get laws pro- 
hibiting bee-keepers from keeping bees within the city 
limits? Within a circle of 1% miles from my apiary I have 
located 172 colonies of bees. What protection can a bee- 
keeper get when overstockt with bees ? 

Dr. Miller—So far as I know there is positively no pro- 
tection he can get atall from existing laws. Thereisa 
moral protection he may have if his neighbor is an intelli- 
gent person. If the locality is already overstockt an intel- 
ligent bee-keeper would hardly want to go into that locality 
for two reasons: In the first place, on account of his selfish 
interests, and, in the second, out of respect for those who 
already occupy the ground. There is first and last a good 
deal said about intruding upon territory already occupied, 
and there is a moral side to the question, so that it is gen- 
erally considered that a man, if he is well informed and of 
good principles, will not want to gointo a locality already 
fully occupied. It is damaging to him and to those already 
on the ground. A wise man will desire to find a field un- 
occupied ; however, things of this kind will sometimes oc- 
cur, and I don’t know of anything that will help the case 
except to try to talk to a man and inform him. 

A Member—I would suggest an injunction. 

Dr. Miller—That won’t count; can’t doit. If you have 
the place, and have say 100 colonies of bees, and that 100 
colonies fully occupies the field, and Ican buy or rent a lot 
of ground within 10 rods of you, I can put my bees down 
there and you can’t help yourself. 

Mr. Moore—By the way, Dr. Miller, I hada notion to 
break in at the startand ask if this is not a sore spot. There 
has been some pretty lively discussion between yourself and 
others, and the editor of Gleanings. 

Dr. Miller—No; Gleanings’ editor has been almost 
always on my side. 

Mr. Moore—You took the ground that a man had a sort 
of a vested right if he got there first. 

Dr. Miller—All agree on that. If you have the ground 
already occupied it isa mean thing for me to come in and 
** fish in your hole,’’ as the fisherman says; that is the way 
it stands; all agree on that. I believe the time might come 
when it would be a desirable thing if in some way I could 
secure a certain territory where I know that no one will 
come in and intrude upon me. 

Mr. Moore—Some one has askt the question, ‘* Does a 
man when he deeds 600 acres of land deed the bee-pastur- 
age ?’’ It was answered that he deeds the land, and he does 
not give any title whatever to the nectar in the flowers, but 
the time will come when he can buy the nectar on 600 acres 
by paying for it. 

Dr. Miller—I am afraid I said that; nobody in this 
world would be foolish enough to say that but me. Prof. 
Cook once said, ‘* This much is certain, that you can’t hold 
the nectar ; it belongs to the public.’’ 

Dr. Miller—Another question is invoived : Do you think 
such careless management will cause the public to get laws 
prohibiting bee-keepers from keeping bees within city 
limits? Certainly, bee-keepers should not keep bees where 
they may disturb others. We should be exceedingly care- 
ful. While I may have the legal right to keep my bees 
within so short a distance of another man’s house that they 








will make trouble for him I have not the moral right, ang | 
am very foolish ifI doit. Itis a great deal easier to keep 
out of trouble than to ge? out of trouble. You should be ex. 
ceedingly careful not to do anything in that line that wij} 
make trouble for others. 

DISTANCE TO KEEP BEES FROM HIGHWAY. 

QuEs.—Would a law governing distance from public 
highways to which bees could be kept be beneficial to bee- 
keepers ? 

Dr. Miller—I somewhat doubt that. They have some 
laws in the old country with regard to it. It is possible 
that it would be in some cases a good thing, but there is so 
much good common-sense in this country I very much doubt 
whether a law of that kind is needed. 


BEST HIVE FOR WINTERING OUT-DOORS. 


QvuEs.—What is the best hive to winter out-of-doors in 
Cook county ? 

Dr. Miller—I don’t know, and if you commence talking 
about that you will spend all of yourtime. Here isa man 
who is certain that his hive is the very best in the world; 
and another who knows his is worth three of the other 
man’s,andsoon. If you have had success with a hive, 
that is the hive for you, and it is quite possible that what 
you have done the best with may not be the best hive for 
me to winter bees out-doors. 


WINTERING OUT-DOORS OR IN THE CELLAR. 


QuEs.—How many Cook county bee-keepers winter their 
bees out-doors ? 

Dr. Miller—How many winter their bees out-doors ? [16.] 

Mr. Kreutzinger—I am keeping my bees in a shed spe- 
cially constructed. I usedto keep them in the cellar, but 
somehow water got in. 

Dr. Miller—I would like to hear from some of the rest 
who don’t keep their bees out-doors, and don’t keep them in 
the cellar ? 

Mr. Doerr—I winter my bees in a specially-constructed 
bee-house, made of one-inch lumber. 

Dr. Miller—I suppose that would be counted out-doors ? 
How many keep your bees out-doors all the year around, 
thru the winter just the same as in summer? [2.] Tell 
us about how many you winter, Mr. Goelet. 

Mr. Goelet—23. 

Dr. Miller—How many thru the season ? 

Mr. Goelet—21. 

Dr. Miller—Will you tell us whether there is anything 
to protect them particularly from the winds all the year 
around ? 

Mr. Goelet—I have them fairly well guarded from the 
north wind, alongside a big fence. I have double hives 
packt with sawdust. 

Dr. Miller—You keep them packt winter and summer? 

Mr. Goelet—Yes. 

INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEEN TO QUEENLESS COLONY. 

QOukEs.— What is the quickest way to introduce a virgin 
queen into a colony that has been queenless for several 
days ? 

A Member—I just drop the queen in on the combs, and 
have never lost one. 

Dr. Miller—There is a possibility that next time you do 
that the queen will be a dead one. Don’t count too much 
on that; if you have done it 147 times and never losta 
queen you might feel pretty safe, but I would not consider 
you would always be safe if a colony has been queenless for 
several days. I willtell you one of the things that may 
make a difference—the time of day you do it; if you do it in 
the evening you will be a good deal safer than in the mid- 
dle of the day. In the evening there are no other bees fiy- 
ing around. If you try it when no honey is coming in you 
will jeopardize your queen. Another thing is the age ol! 
the queen. You said, ‘‘I just drop them in on the combs 
and have never lost one.”’ Idon’t believe you willif you 
drop them in while they are so young that they have just 
come out of the cell; a young queen is not treated by the 
workers as the older queen is; they don’t seem to think 
there is anything they need care for. Let a laying queen 
drop in and the bees will attack her at once. 

[Continued next week.) 
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Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want a,copy 
of this song. 
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A Mammoth Red Clover Correction. 


On page 871 said that mammoth red clover blossoms 


at the same time as the other. It seems that I did not know 


what I was talking about. Iam indebted to Hon. R. L. 
Taylor for the following correction in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review : 

“In this locality the mammoth clover blossoms two to four weeks 
later than the June clover—so much later that the first crop bears the 
seed; while June clover blossoms so early that, on account of the scarcity 
of appropriate insects to fertilize the blossoms, the first crop yields no 
seed. Again, there is seldom much, if any, second crop of mammoth 
clover: and, hence, very little fall bloom; while, under favorable circum- 
stances, the June clover yields a good second crop well filled with seed.” 


—_—_— 


Evidence of a Mouse in the Hive. 





I send a sample of stuff I pulled out of one of my hives. 
I pulled out about a pint March 2. I examined the hive last 
Saturday (March 4) and pulled out about a pint more of the 
same stuff, and found that the bees had cut consider- 
able from the bottom of five combs. This is the only one 
of my 11 colonies in which the bees have done this. I thought 
at first that the mice hada hand in this, but there is no 
way for the mice to get into the hives. What is the cause, 
and how can I prevent it, if any harm is being done ? 

ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Mice. Sure. The sample sent is made up 
of pieces of comb smelling very sweet and nice, some of 
them 4 to % inchin size. If the work was done by the 
bees the pieces would be more nearly the size of ground 
coffee. You say ‘“‘there is no way for the mice to get into 
the hive.’’ Probably not. Neitheris there any way for 
the mouse or mice to get out that are in there, and you 
probably shut the hive mouse-tight when a little fellow was 
in there, chuckling to himself how he had outwitted you. 
It is possible that you closed your hives at a time when it 
was cold enough for the bees to suffer a mouse in the hive 
without protest. The first day they can fly they will likely 
dispatch Mr. Mouse, unless you open the hive so he can get 
out of the way. 

—_—-e--___— 


Bees on a Block—Facing Hives. 


1. I wish to know how I can remove bees from a pine 
block three feet long. I found them in a tree and sawed 
them out, and wish to get them into a hive. 

__ 2. Ihave another hive that is packt in chaff, extra out- 
side three inches thick of chaff, except the front. On 
rhursday it was warm, and they came out and seemed to be 
greatly disturbed; they dropt on the snow and were chilled, 
— remained on the snow. Is it right for them to come 
out /? 

3. This hive is facing south. Should it face tothe east ? 

ONTARIO. 


ANSWERS.—1. The only difference between this case 
and transferring from a box-hive as described in your text- 
Sook is the matter of splitting the wood. Stand the block 
on end upside down, and split off part at one side and then 
at the other side. Don’t split off a piece where several 
combs are fastened to it, but try to take a place where two 
three combs will come away with the piece split off. It 
may also do to split right through the middle, choosing such 
4 spot that the combs will separate without breaking. 

mF The excitement on flying after a long confinement is 
“nurely natural, and unless the number that fell on the 
snow was large no great harm will come of it. It might 
—— been a good thing if you had beaten down the snow in 
iets of the hive. It’s a good thing for them to have a 

3. Idon’t really know which is best. Some say south, 
~ me say east. When facing south the bees get the sun at 
— hottest time of the day. But some object to that in 
‘arm weather, because the bees will have such a hot place 


to cluster in front. You can get over that by raising the 
hive half an inch or more when hot weather comes, then the 
bees can cluster on any side of the hive they like. I’d rather 
manage so as not to have them cluster out on either side. 


—_—_— > oo 


Moving Bees a Short Distance—Transferring— 
Square Frame. 


1. Ihave my bees on the winter stands, and wish to 
move them back about 50 feet, and 100 feet to the west of 
where they stand. When is the best time, and how? Is it 
not in March ? 


transfer into the Langstroth hive. How am Ito go about 
it, and when ? Would it be better to move it first, or transfer 
on the old stand ? 

3. What kind of a hive is it that has frames 12x12 
inches, running crosswise ? OHRIO. 


ANSWERS.—1. If they are not packt so that moving 
would leave them without packing, then you may as well 
move them the first warm spell. After moving, put a board 
in front of each hive so as to make the bees bump against 
it in coming out. That will help to make them mark their 
location. Don’t leave any hives, stands, or anything on 
the old location that will make it look like home to them. 
The more different the old place looks the better. Some- 
times, however, some bees will persist in clinging to the old 
spot, in spite of all you may do. In that case it may be ad- 
visable to place for them a hive containing a few combs for 
them to cluster on, then in the evening carry these bees to 
some colony that is not very strong, repeating it next day 
or so, if necessary. If moving necessitates unpacking with- 
out packing again, then it may be well to wait two or three 
weeks later, even if a little more inconvenient. 

2. You’ll find instructions for transferring in your text- 
book, and you will do well to move early and not transfer 
till fruit-bloom, unless you prefer to wait till three weeks 
after swarming—a plan that seems to be growing in favor. 

3. Idon’t know. Perhaps American. 


qo o——_—__— . 


Odd Size Frame—Foundation for Brood-Chamber 
Bees Dying. 


1. My bees are in hives which contain 11 frames, the 
size of each frame, inside measurement, being 9'2x12 
inches. Do you think this too large for producing comb 
honey? If so, what size would you use ? 

2. Which kind of foundation is best to be used in the 
brood-chamber—drawn, heavy, or brood-foundation ? 

3. Yesterday (Feb. 18) was warm, and the bees were 
nearly all out for a cleansing flight, Isuppose. After they 
were thru flying I noticed a large number of dead bees 
in front of one hive. I cleaned these away and in a short 
time there were nearly as many more. I concluded to watch 
them, and for nearly an hour they continued to come out of 
the hive, run around fora minute or two, and then die. 
They were all worker-bees, and fully grown. I am sure 
they were killed by the bees in the hive, but whyI don’t 
know. Can you give me any information about it ? 

NEw YORK. 

ANSWERS.—1. No, not too large, but it’s an odd size, 
and if you haven’t so many that it will be difficult to change, 
you will do well to adopt the standard size, 1754x9%, outside 
measure. 

2. You will probably be suited with either medium or 
light brood. The light is more economical, the medium less 
inclined to sag or warp. Supported by wires or little sticks, 
the light will be all right. 

3. A good many bees die through the winter, and will 
be carried out when bees have a cleansing flight. But you 
say the bees came out and died after running around a 
minute or two, which looks as if some weak ‘“ hunger- 
swarm” had entered, and the intruders were dispatcht by 
the bees of the colony. 
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The Omaha Convention Report ran through 14 num- 
bers of the Bee Journal, beginning with the first number in 
October, 1898. Now we have on hand quite a number of 
complete sets of that report, which we will mail for just 10 
cents each. That is, 14 copiesof the American Bee Journal 
for only a dime. There are doubtless a good many of our 








new readers who will be glad to get that fine report. 


2. Ialso have one box-hive colony which I intend to , 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and h Philological Society of England: — Change 

“d” or “ed” final to * when so pronounced, except when the “e” af- 
fects a preceding ntl. 








New York to the Front.—Pres. Marks’ address, as re- 
ported in the American Bee-Keeper, shows that the State 
Association is making real progress. The State depart- 
ment of agriculture has stipulated to set aside a small fund 
to aid in the interchange of ideas among the bee-keepers 
and the promotion of apiculture in the State, and it is pro- 
posed to hold a series of bee-keepers’ meetings throughout 
the State under the auspices of the Bureau of Farmers’ In- 
stitutes. 








The Union and the Association._-Pres. Doolittle, of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, writes us as follows in 
reference to our editorial of several weeks ago: 


EpiItor YORK :—I take note of what is said on page 136, 
about ‘‘the door open for the Union,’’ and in order that it 
may be kept wide open till the ‘* wedding ”’ is accomplisht, 
I will quote a few sentences from a letter just received from 
General Manager Newman, in reply to mine-to him of re- 

ent date: 

“IT note what you say about consolidation, aud am quite willing that 
you should undertake the matter and work in your own way to bring it 
about. Lam quite willing to Assistin arranging DETAILS as I always 
have been. No one will be more pleased to have the matter amicably 
adjusted and the two organizations united for the purpose of doing effec- 
tive work than willl. I feel that in leaving this matterin your hands it 
will be properly done.” 

As Iam very favorable to the uniting of the two socie- 
ties, and as far as I know all those interested are, I do not 
see why it cannot be accomplisht as soon as the necessary 
details can be arranged; and who could be better fitted to 
arrange these details than the general managers of both 
organizations ? I am not posted in this detail work, and am 
way behind with my work on account of broken bones and 
sickness, so I hope to be releast from doing more than is 








actually necessary, that the good work of uniting may go 
on tocompletion. ButI will do all that is necessarily re. 
quired of me to keep the ‘‘ door open ”’ till ‘‘ the twain are 
ushered in as one flesh.’’ G. M. DooLiTriEx, 
President National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 

We do not see why alldetails may not be arranged soon, 
so that the two national bee-keepers’ societies will be under 
one banner. We suppose that a vote will need to be taken 
by the Union before a consolidation can take place, but we 
think no vote is necessary on the part of the Association, 
as the Board of Directors were empowered to conclude the 
negotiations whenever the Union decided to cast in her for- 
tunes with those of the Association. 








Nebraska State Fair and Exposition.—The State Board 
of Agriculture and the managers of the Greater America 
Exposition, after discussion of the subject, have agreed to 
a plan for holding the Nebraska State Fair within the Ex- 
position grounds at Omaha, the coming fall. 

The Greater America Exposition agrees to place at the 
disposal of the State Board of Agriculture whatever space 
may be found necessary for a creditable exhibit in the Ag- 
ricultural, Horticultural, Dairy and Apiary buildings, and 
to afford proper accommodations for all the live stock that 
may be placed on exhibition ; and to employ such officers 
as may be mutually agreed upon to superintend the agri- 
cultural, horticultural, live stock, dairy and apiary exhibits. 

The Exposition directory appropriated $100,000 for the 
organization of a colonial exhibit, and to send a representa- 
tive to the Philippine islands at once. 





No Honey in Southern California.._-General Manager 
Thomas G. Newman, of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
San Francisco, Calif., writing us March 10, said: 


FRIEND YORK :—Here is an item from the San Fran- 
cisco Daily Chronicle of March 8. It is indeed a dismal out- 
look for Southern California. Animals on the ranches are 
starving for want of food; the whole country isa parcht 
and arid waste, with no verdure to be be seen. 

Fraternally, THoMAS G. NEWMAN. 


The item referred to by Mr. Newman reads as follows: 


Los ANGELES, March 7.—The bee-keepers of Southern 
California are much concerned about the continued dry 
weather. ‘‘ We shall make nothing this year,’’ said C. H. 
Cc layton, Secretary of the Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, to-day. 

‘In good years we have realized as much as 250 carloads of 
honey from Southern California. Last year only 60 tons 
were produced, and this year there will be none. The bees 
are dying off very fast, and many of the bee-keepers will be 
bankrupt. Fully 50 percent of the bees have died since 
Jan. 1. No amount of rain could help us now, as far as the 
honey crop for this year is concerned, tho a good downpour 
might save some of the bees. I know of only one carload of 
honey in Southern California. That is being held near 
Perris. It is from the crop of 1897. It is held at 1% cents 
above the Chicago price.”’ 

This is indeed a calamity to the bee-keepers of South- 
ern California. We only wish there was a possible way out 
of the difficulty, but it seems there is none. It is simply a 
case of ‘‘ What can’t be cured must be endured.’’ Of course, 
should there be a good crop of honey in other parts of the 
country, it will not have to compete with California honey 
this year. So what is one locality’s loss may be another's 
gain. But there’s not much comfort in that thought for 
our Southern California friends. E 

The only thing we see for our discouraged friends to do 
is to draw on that limitless fund that Hon. Eugene Secor 
once called ‘‘the bee-keepers’ bank account’’—Hopr. But 
while “living in hopes”’ let us trust that none may “ die in 
despair.”’ 








The Premium offered on page 172 is well worth work- 
ing for. Look at it. 
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The Dot Prizes and Langstroth Fund.—Finally we 
have the work completed on the Dot Contest Prizes. All 
who did not feeldike contributing their amounts to the 
Langstroth Fund will have received them before they get 
this number of the Bee Journal. 


The following are the names of those who gave us per- 
mission to add the amounts of their cash prizes to the 
Langstroth Monument Fund: 


Fourteen of the 60-cent Prizes—s8.40. 


E. D. Lerch 
Oliver Adcock 
Chas. Putman 
H. E. MeGregor 


B. W. Peck 
John Michaels 
W. H. Pridgen 
H. F. Schultz 


©. Taylor 

tev. W. Knuf 
John F. Logsdon 
R. Lowey 


B. K. Lawlin 
L. J. Whitney 


Sixty-four of the 20-cent Prizes—s12.80. 


Ee. W. Lanier 
Paul F. Bratz 
Alonzo Knights 
+. L. Good 

E. August Weiss 
N. H. Vogt G. W. Lawson 
Fred Reitman B. Volkering 
Mrs. M.A. Golden Stephen Lawson 
A. J. Fisher Orville Jones 


Jos. J. Giger 
Wm. Wilson 


G. A. C. Clarke 


J. W. Lane Thos. 8. Wallace 
John L. Walther Philip Roth 

W. Bishop Jesse Willis 
John K. Frisbee Allen Lewton 

©. E. Snyder D. L. Carlton 


k rank Fishell 
J. D. Moffett 


Carlos Wheeler 
A. H. Kanagy 


W m.Daubenspeck 
Edmund Worthen 


L.. K. Smith 

D. F. Berry 

M. 8. Snow 

'. W. Haynes 
E. Manicke 
F.C. Wiggins 
Wm. Witkaisky 

O. M. Pierson 
Edw. Scoggin 
H. D. Hill 
Louis Thill 

John T. Young 
'T. J. Green 

L.. P. Billings 
Stoughton Cooley 
+. F. Hadder 


- 


L. P. Spring 
J.P. Blunk 
Geo. W. Riker 
Julius Herman 
F. Sauter 
Miletus sims 
A.T. =mith 
8.8. Butts 
Percival Goldin 
Wm. Stewart 

H. 8. Jones 
Geo. F. Fall 

H. Nootnagel 
John V. Emmert 
M. 3. Patterson 
F.C. Snyder 


Forty-three of the 10-cent Prizes—s4.30. 


Alfred E. 8mith 
A. Waddington 
J. B. Dann 

Lillian E. Trester 


Vv. W. McNeil 
J. H. Tait 

F. A. Crowell 
James McNeill 
Wm. Russell K. J. Purcell 
W. |. Copeland Henry Willson 
Kev. Chas. Horack J. A. Tidmore 
W. Hi. Cook ©. Lindblom 
John Kidney W. E. Owen 
F.J.R. Davenport A, Snideman 

Cc. V. Mann L. C. George 


L. G. Purvis 

H. Lampman 

M. McKimmie 
Wm. Munch 

W. Muth-Rasm’s'n 
Ernest W. Doe 

J. A. Munroe 
Geo. J. Stray 
Aaron 8. Johnson 
Fred Welty 

John Rogers 


Wm. J. Healy 

. Stachelhausen 
. H. Bridenstine 
M. Bragdon 

F. Merrill 

L. B. Boardman 
G. F. Sutherland 
Wm. Rohrig 

Jos. Stephenson 
John M.Hunzeker 


hore 


____-‘Whirty-nine of the 5-eent Prizes—s1.95. 


Thos. Dougherty «Edward Tanner 
F. A. Chandler A. B. Cross 

E. Woodall Jos. Unterbrink 
F. Mothersead Harry Brokaw 
Alpha Wallace L. G. Clark 

W. M. Barnes A. L. Heim 

J. B. Ausmus O. B. Montfort 
Fred D. Gibbons Wm. Goedker 
Payne Bros. G, Schermerhorn 
©. B. Howard H. W. Roop 


Jno. W. Lyell 

8. D. McClain 

Mrs. 1.D. Harrison 

Frank L. Goss 

M. F. Hathaway 
..B McGraw 

Jas. Quinn 

N. Stuple 

Jos. Ouradnik 

H. C. Roberts 


8. A. Dickson 

O. R. Coe 

Geo. EB. Dudley 
Frank Coverdale 
M. M. Stouffer 
Wm. N. Sessions 
Jas. A. Stone 

H. W. Savage 

K. L. Hayes 


Then there is a list of 18 extra contributions that we 


have not reported heretofore, 





amounting to $13.23, as 
follows : 
Wm. Munch........8 .10 John Stroebel,Jr...8 .35 LL. Kreutzinger .....$1.20 
- A. Syverud...... 2) >) eee 50 Mrs. N. L. Stow.... 2. 0 
N. Staple........... 25 Ms Bee CGE. v2ccscce 0 Lewis J. Whitney... 2.00 
Wm. Hildebrandt.. .25 J. A. Rosson........ 140 John A. Blocher... 1.00 
(©. Harkens......... .30 Edw. 8S. Goudge.... 1.00 regu 
Wm. Wilson. ....... 30 C. Theilmann...:.: 1.00 Total............$13.23 
A. J. Fisher......... -28 _A & (ee 1,00 


Allthe foregoing amounts to $40.68. 


There are 160 of 


the Dot Contest contributors, upon which we agreed to add 


two cents each extra, as we would have been compelled to 
spend that two cents on each in order to have mailed their 


several amounts to them. 


would be $43.88. 
contribute the difference 


This makes $3.20 more. 
| check which we mail Mr. Secor, who has charge of the fund, 





Thirty Poisonous Plants. 


Under this 


So the 


No, we will make it an even $50.00, and 
ourselves, tho 
tributed several times before. 
nuch better than one written for $43.88 ! 


we have con- 
But a $50.00 check looks so 


title the De- 


partment of Agriculture has issued Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 


This is a reproduction, in part, of Bulletin No. 20, of 
ie Division of Botany, sent out in July, 1898, and entitled, 
‘rincipal Poisonous Plants of the United States.” 


he statement is made, by the botanist of the Depart- 
nent, that the publication of that bulletin, instead of satis- 


fret, 
rl 


¢ 


publ 


ig the demand for information on poisonous plants, has 
reast it, and in order to supply the innumerable requests 
ived since its appearance, it has seemed desirable to re- 
ish the information which it contained in a condenst, 


~ expensive, and more popular form. As this Bulletin is 


_ ributed free, those wishing it should request it by ad- 
“ssing the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 























Mr. R. C. AIKIN, President of the Colorado Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, read a paper recently on *‘ Fruit vs. Bees,”’ 
before the Farmers’ Institute, which was publisht in the 
Loveland (Colo.) Register, of March 8. It filled three col- 
umns, and of course was an able andinteresting production. 


se eee 


Epitor E. R. Root, in Gleanings, had this kind word 
to say about our new department: 


** The department called ‘ Afterthought,’ by ‘ Cogitator,’ 
now running in the American Bee Journal, is a good one, 
and is a real addition to the Old Reliable.”’ 


ne ee 


THE M. RuUMELY COMPANY was establisht 46 years 
ago, and has been doing business all these years at 
LaPorte, Ind. The M. Rumely separators and engines are 
known everywhere for the superiority of their construction 
and the uniform high quality of their work. They make 
compound traction engines, portable engines and semi-port- 
able engines. In threshers they manufacture the New 
Rumely Separator. A full line of Dingee-Woodbury horse- 
powers, saw-mills of various sizes, and Maurer’s Automatic 
Bailing Presses completes the line. Every article is the 
complete embodiment of good material, good skill and per- 
fect workmanship. Write them for large illustrated catalog 
which they will take pleasure in mailing to our readers, if 
the American Bee Journal is mentioned with the request. 


*e ee 


KEROSENE EMULSION IN SPRAYING.—The value of kero- 
sene as a material for spraying has been generally appre- 
ciated by horticulturists and others for some time, but the 
difficulty and uncertainty of preparing and using of the 
various emulsions of kerosene have prevented its general use. 
With aneye singly fixt on its value, The Deming Co., of 
Salem, Ohio, set to work experimenting for a machine that 
would make its own emulsion while in the act of spraying. 
The result is the ‘‘ Weed ’’ Knapsack Kerosene Sprayer, the 
** Success’’ Bucket Kerosene Sprayer, and the ‘ Peerless”’ 
Barrel Kerosene Sprayer. The great success of these sev- 
eral machines is due to the fact that the force applied in 
pumping injegts just the amount of kerosene desired into 
the spray in such a manner as to make a perfect emulsion. 
The amount of kerosene is easily regulated by an indicator 
on the top of the kerosene tank which controls the percent- 
age of oil. The Deming Co.’s illustrated catalog contain- 
ing complete formulas for spraying, in addition to descrip- 
tions of their very complete line of pumps and nozzles, will 
be sent on application. Be sure to mention the American 
Bee Journal when writing them. 


see 


Dr. Perro, when in California last summer, learned 
something about the Chinamen’s bee-keeping, and tells of 
it in the following: 


One has to go from home to study some of the least 
known characteristics of bee-keeping. The celestial is not 
so much more removed from the best methods as are 
some of his brothers with less slant of eye and deprest 
cheek-bones. But as with others not governed by right 
ways of bee-keeping, results are equally discouraging. 

A Chinaman’s bee-yard offers the most variegated as- 
sortment of hives that have prevailed the last thousand 


years—the grass, rope cupola, hollow knot-hole, cracker- 
box, and beer-keg. Bees of any nationality are alike to 
John. The poetic Italians have no greater honor shown 


than the more obstreperous German. To him they all sting 
alike, and their fiery darts are all equally hot. He carries 
his fan to cool off excessive temperature, a failure in that 
direction always being yelledin his peculiarly high key 
‘‘Hellee !’’ which being interpreted in the vernacular means 
‘‘ Fire.” 
The crop of honey obtained from those arid side-hills in 
California is small indeed, and attended with great vexa- 


tion of spirit, but I suppose the flavor is the sweeter for the 
Dr. PEIRO. 


trouble endured. 
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Plain Sections and Fences, says Editor Root, were 
bought by several thousand of their customers last year, 
only two calling them a failure, while some others who were 
not entirely satisfied with them were found to have fences 
of faulty construction. 


Don’t Experiment on too Large a Scale, is the advice 
of G. M. Doolittle. It is needless to sacrifice a whole apiary 
to an experiment, as some seem tothink. On the other 
hand, don’t be too much afraid of experimenting on your 
own hook.—Gleanings. 


To Get a Special Breeding-Queen, Gleanings advises 
to buy four or five queens at $5.00 or $10.00 each, breed from 
all and get a composite stock, getting the queens from dif- 
ferent breeders so as to avoid in-breeding. Which may be 
very good advice for those who don’t know how to get rid of 
their money otherwise. 


Japanese Bees, according to K. Aoyanagi, in the Amer- 
ican Bee-Keeper, are grayish-yellow, becoming darker with 
age, smaller, gentler, and hardier than Italians. They 
build white comb with thin walls that does not bear trans- 
portation as well as that made by Italians. They work in 
rainy weather when Italians stay at home. 


Threading Instead of Wiring Foundation.—A writer in 
the British Bee Journal says he uses cotton-thread instead 
of wire for fastening foundation, letting the thread be op- 
posite on each side and slightly cutting into the foundation. 
The foundation is drawn out enough to hold it firm before 


the bees gnaw away the thread. This ‘needs confirma- 
tion.”’ 





Importing Queens.—W. A. Gilstrap, of California, re- 
ports in G leanings that last year he imported six queens 
from Italy. Four died on the w ay, one was lost in intro- 
ducing, and the other one absconded with most of the bees 
several weeks after being introduced. He thinks a trip of 
20 days is too trying, and that it is better to buy of import- 
ers in the Eastern States. 


Large or Small Hives.—In the American Bee-Keeper, 
A. E. Manum favors both kinds—the large hive for a loca- 
tion with a short honey season, if no increase is wanted and 
no feeding desired; the small hive for a location with a 
honey-flow of long duration and the bees run for comb 
honey by one who gives close attention at all seasons, and 
also where increase is Uesired. 


The New York Spraying Law, which went into effect 
July 1, 1898, is given in American Bee-Keeper as follows: 


Section 1.—Any person who shall spray with, or apply 
in any way, poison or any poisonous substances to fruit- 
trees while the same are in blossom, is guilty of a misde- 
meanor, punishable by a fine of not less than $10.00 nor 
more than $50.00. 

Section 2.—This act shall take effect July 1, 1898. 


How Long After Infection Before Foul Brood is Bad ? 
is a question answered by Wm. McEvoy, in Gleanings. 
Sometimes in a week, sometimes a year; generally less 
than three months. Depends upon amount of diseased honey 
To become diseased, the honey must be stored in cells where 
foul brood matter had dried down, then other cells partly 
filled with sound honey may become infected by honey from 
the diseased cells. 


Bees as Fertilizers.—_A bee-keeper gets less fruit from 
apple and pear trees three miles from any bees than from the 
home orchard near bees, and G. M. Doolittle advises plant- 
ing bees nearer than three miles from the dilatory trees. 
He relates that Gregory, the squash man, tied gauze over 
the*squash-blooms with little squashes at their bases, and 
invariably the little squashes turned yellow and died. A 
Kansas Station Bulletin says: ‘* An insufficient supply of 
bees will hinder the se tting of fruit. While other insects 


may take partinthe carrying of pollen, the fruit-raiser 
must rely chiefly upon honey-bees. Experience shows that 
tho hungry bees may fly two or three miles, hives should be 
within half a mile of the orchard or small-fruit patch.” 
American Bee-Keeper. 





Wide Frames, which have been discarded by many, are 
strongly advocated by G. M. Doolittle in Gleanings. He 
sees no reason for changing, so long as he gets highest 
market price and more, having gotten 20 cents last fall in 
Boston for some of his fancy honey, when it was quoted 14 
and 15 cents. Properly constructed wide frames keep sec- 
tions so clean there is no need of a machine to clean them, 
and the tin separators he has had in use 20 to 25 years have 
been cleaned only once. 


Strong Colonies for large results, has almost past into 
an axiom, yet that there are limits must be conceded. In 
Centralblatt is mentioned a case in which a giant swarm 
was formed by the uniting of several swarms, until a weight 
of 13 or 14 pounds was reacht. The season was favorable, 
all colonies being very heavy in the fall. This giant colony 
yielded a harvest of 73 pounds of comb honey, but in com- 
parison with others it ought to have yielded 120 pounds. A 
larger result would in all probability have been attained if 
the big swarm had been separated in two. 


Making Haste Slowly.—In the American Bee Journal 
for Feb. 2, the editor of the Canadian Bee Journal has his 
attention called to the fact that he had copied half a page 
in his journal for January from the British Bee Journal 
without giving credit. In the Canadian Bee Journal for 
March the editor says: ‘* We therefore hasten to make the 
correction,’’ adding that his paper has never been accused 
of systematic pilfering. The latter statement is true, for 
his pilfering doesn’t seem to be particularly ‘‘ systematic,” 
but it’s a little difficult to understand how he has “ hastened 
to make the correction,’’ when it occurs two months after 
the omission of credit. 


Examining Bees in Spring.—A discussion reported in 
the Canadian Bee Journal makes it appear desirable not to 
open too early hives for examination, as the breaking of 
the sealing leaves the hives cooler afterward. Mark the 
hives that appear light, so as to supply their wants, then it 
may not be necessary to disturb the others. But weight 
alone cannot be depended upon, as was brought out by Mr. 
Alpaugh. Twocolonies may weigh the same—one gh be 
light in bees and have more honey than it needs, while t 
other, strong in bees, may starve unless fed. The usual 
difference of opinion prevailed as to the advisability of 
stimulative feeding in the spring. 


‘«What’s the [Matter with Holtermann ?’’ is the anxious 
inquiry of the editor of Gleanings. On page 106 of this 
journal, in an item giving a statement of the views exprest 
by Editor Holtermann, of the Canadian Bee Journal, with 
respect to no-bee-way sections, the following passage 
occurs : 

At the Toronto exhibition plain sections took n 
prizes. Sections of the ordinary kind shown there beat the 
sections shown by Danzenbaker at Buffalo.’’ 

The statement in that passage is a very severe infrac- 
tion of the ninth commandment, if there is no mistake in 
what is said in Gleanings for March 1. That this 
Boiler may not be held responsible for misrepresentation, 
the following quotation gives verbatim the words of the 
Canadian Bee Journal: ‘“....howis it that at Toronto, 
London, and Ottawa exhibitions the plain sections did not 
distinguish themselves by capturing the prizes on com) 
honey ? The comb honey in the plain section was shown 
at Toronto, but secured nothing.”’ 

It appears, however, according to Gleanings, that plat 
sections were of exhibited at Toronto. C. E. Taylor sen 
some plain sections of honey that he found unopened the 
last week of’ the fair in Manager Hill’s office, where h 
opened the lot and showed it to Mr. Holtermann. This be- 
ing brought to the attention of Mr. Holtermann, he said 10 
his paper: 

‘Again at Toronto plain sections were entered an¢ 
sent to the exhibition. I saw them there, but thru an over- 
sight they were not judged.”’ 

This does not satisfy the editor of Gleanings, W" 
wants evidently to have Mr. Holtermann say in plain wor¢s 
that plain sections were not on exhibition at Toronto, ane 
had no possible chance to take any prizes. Of course that 





will be the easiest way out, if it is the truth. 
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Root’s GOIN 


PLAIN 
SECTIONS. 


Who said they were 
not Money-Makers? 











Read this Unsolicited Testi- 
monial : 


I have tried the fences the past season; and if 
any season would show up the poor side of an 
appliance for bees or bee-hives, the last one 
surely would. I watcht the outcome of using 
fences very carefully, and note the following: 
Two hives of bees, side by side, were given the 
second super each, one containing fences, the 
other old-style sections 44 x44, no fences or sep- 
arators, both having stored the first supers 
nearly full. The one containing fences stored 
nearly double the amount that the other did. 
Now. I found this to be the case all over the 
apiary: in fact, the bees seemed to give the pref- 
erence to supers containing sections and fences, 
no matter whether they were next tothe hive- 
body or two or three supers above. I won't say 
why this is so, but will leave that for you. As 
to the matter of cleaning fences, it is not a very 
great task, as only the uprights have to be 
cleaned; and the pleasure of having neat and 
even sections of honey compensates for what- 
ever extra time is used. W. T. SHERMAN. 

Millard, Wis., Feb. 13. 


And now read this, from that 
careful and conservative 
bee-keeper, 


J. £. Grane, of Middlebury, Vt.: 


Will the evolution of the honey-box bring the 


plain section into general use? I believe it will. 
One dealer in Washington told me he would pay 
three cents per pound more forthe 4x5 plain- 
section honey than for the old-style sections, 


Indeed, 1 was offered two cents per pound more, 
tor 5,000 pounds of clover honey, to bé delivered 
next fall, than I have been receiving of late for 
ny best grade of honey, if put in plain 4x5 sec- 
ons. In New York I inquired of Mr. Segelken 
or his plain section honey, that I might com- 
pare it with that in old-style sections. He said 
1¢ had very little left in plain sections, as such 
S were pickt up first by retail dealers, who 
preferred them to the old-style sections. I found 
the same true in Albany, N. Y., where I stopt to 
ook over the honey. As these retail dealers are 
ot in the supply business, I thought their 
unions worth recording. 


We oe one 
Ve now have about half a 
hundred more like them. 


Keep Your Eye on 
this Column, SCS oe 


It may save you dollars. 











The A.1. Root Gompany 


MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Bees in Good Condition. 


Last year was almost a failure here. We 
got but 900 pounds of extracted honey and 
200 pounds of comb honey. The season 
bids fair this year. Six hundred pounds of 
the extracted was dark honey-dew, and the 
comb honey also. But 300 pounds of ex- 
tracted in the fall from asters, was ve 
fair. As it is a pretty warm day,I shall 
make an examination of the bees. 

J. WiLEY MowuntTioy. 

Anderson Co., Ky., March 8. 





Small Loss in Winter so Far. 


I had 102 colonies of bees packt for winter, 
and I think they are My ae J fairly well. 
I saw them Feb. 25, and I think there were 
but seven dead ones in the lot. I expected 
to lose very heavily, for the weather was 
cold and no bright, warm days so they 
could fly, until the middle of February; 
since that time they have had a very fair 
show. 

I like the American Bee Journal very 
much indeed. I don’t think anyone should 
try to keep bees without one or more good 
papers—the more the better. 

Jos. 8. Szccoms. 

Cayuge Co., N. Y., March 5. 





Satisfied with the Business. 


I bave 200 colonies all in good shape. I 
have been feeding flour for three weeks, 
but my bees are getting natural pollen now 
from the pussy-willow. I produced 10,000 
pounds of section honey last year. My 
honey is sold here and at Spokane; some of 
it went to the miners. 

I have been in the bee-business for many 
years. Iuse the Langstroth-Simplicity 8- 
frame hive. I am satisfied with the busi- 
ness, and also truly satisfied with the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal, to which I credit my suc- 
cess. May itlay on my table as long as I 
live and keep bees, is my prayer. 

Isaac Hays. 

Yakima Co., Wash., Feb. 27. 


Not a Promising Outlook. 


The outlook for honey this season is not 
very promising. Many of the fruit-trees, 
flowers, etc., were in bloom when the Feb- 
ruary freeze came, and all were killed. 
Just think of it. zero this far south! We 
have never had it so cold before. The bees 
were breeding up fast, but that stopt them 
for awhile, and weak colonies were lost. I 
have made a Manum swarm-catcber, Daisy 
foundation -fastener, section-press, and an 
Alley queen-trap. besides hives. covers and 
bottom-boards. This is all done in my spare 
time at nights, etc. Ihave a small shop 
and a good variety of tools, and my brother 
has a saw-mill and planer, sol don’t have 
much trouble about lumber. Success to 
the American Bee Journal. Lrg ELDER. 

Harrison Co., Miss., March 7. 





An Anti-Robber Block. 


I notice a great many questions in the 
Bee Journal about stopping robbing, and at 
the Colorado Bee-Keepers’ Convention it 
was discust. and none of their theories 
were ever a success with me. I have a 
plan of my own thatI have never given to 
the fraternity, and I have never failed to 
stop robbing. I have stopt them from rob- 
bing queenless colonies when they had half 
of the honey carried out, introduced a 
queen, and everything was all right. 

I take a block of wood somewhat longer 
than the entrance, 1'4 inches square, and 
saw four or five notches in it large enough 
for a bee to go in and out. Placeit in 
front over the entrance late in the evening 





SECOND-HAND 


olkt-PoUund Gans 


For Sale Cheap. 


Second-hand 60-pound Cans, two in a 
case, we offer, while they last, in 
lots of five or more cases (10 cans) at 40 
cents a case, f.o.b. Chicago. They are 
in good condition. Better order at once 
if you want some of them. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, I11. 
ALBINO VEEN If you want the most 
prolific Queens—Ifj you 
want the gentlest Bees—If you want the:best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos, 


Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50, 
9A2%t =—s Js. D. GIVEENSS, LISBON, TeEX.1 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundaticn 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 

the quickest of any foundation made, 


J. Ae VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


California ! If you care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy, of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 

The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
am ard of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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Wire fences, as well as people, have felt the grip— 
of hard winter. Notice how they compare ‘‘after 
taking.’’ No ‘‘tired feeling’’ about the Page. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Improved Farm 
For Sale 


Near the best market and best 
shipping point in West Michigan. 
Now TACKLE THE SUGAR BERET. 


A. & O. BAXTER, Muskegon, Mich. 
DITTMER’S 














Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Working Mlax 


INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY, 


Hives, Sections, 
and a full line of SUPPLIES. 


I sell the VERY BEST at lowest prices and 
ship promptly. 

Send me your name for 1899 catalog and prices, 
whether you are a large or small 
cousumer or dealer. 

—_—_ . 
Beeswax always wanted for cash or trade at the 
highest price. Address, 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
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DUE BILL FREE BILL FREE 
rt new customers Famt new commend 60 test Say seed ‘catalog 


SEE silt mail my iictrated ea 
rt lithographed a beautifully illustrat and a 
Du. > L ‘od for 10c. worth of seeds for trial, FL 
nee. 7 i‘ Bn of bargains. All the Beat Reeds, Bulbs, 
Plants, Roses, new Fruits, Farm Seeds, Potatoes, 
ete., at lowest prices. Ten Great Novelties offered without 
names. I wil! py $50.FORA NAME for each. Don’t buy 
our stock until you see this new catalogue. Several varieties shown 
G colors. Great inducements for orders this vear, You will be 
rised at my bargain offers, Send your address on Postal to-day. 
op friends to send too. Old customers will receive a copy. 


F. B. MILLS, Seedaman, Box 88, Rose Hill, N.Y 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BUY THE BEST. 





If you want the best low down wagon you 
should buy the Electric Handy Wagon. It is 
the best because it is made of the best material; 


the best broad tired Electric Wheels; best sea- 
soned white hickory axles; all other wood parts 
of the best seasoned white oak. The front and 
rear hounds are made from the best angle steel, 





ELECTRIC 


which is neater, stronger, andin every way bet 
ter than wood. Well painted in red and var 
nisht. Extra length of reach, and extra long 


Standards supplied without additional cost 
when requested. This wagon is guaranteed to 
carry 4,000 pounds anywhere. Write the Elec- 
tric Wheel Co. Box 16, Quincy, Illinois, for 
their new catalog, which fully describes this 
wagon, their famous Electric Wheels and Elec- 
tric Feed Cookers. 


UR INCUBATORS #22" 
They have all the latest improvements 


a) and are sold at very low prices and 
= CUARANTEED to please every 
Acustomer. Send 6c. for our 148 page 
@ catalogue which contains full des- 
# criptions of our extensive line 
and tells how to raise poultry 
{ pitas Send for it at once. 
DES MOINES INC’B CO. 


Box 78 Des Moines. lowa. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business ...+.. 
Supplies at Bottom Prices. 


* Bee-Keeping for Beginners,” price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 


6Est J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


ANYONE ~° INTERESTED 


in Agriculturnl Puraults can’t 
afford to be without the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST, 


Sample copy Free to any address 
upon receipt of name and address 
feinly written on postal card nam- 
ng paper in which you sawthis ad. 





















Address AGRICUS3A4L EPITOMIST, Indianapolis, Ind 


26E 26t Please-mention the Bee Journal. 


FARM BEE-KEEPING 


is one of the leading departments in the 


Modern Farmer and Busy Bee, 


the best general FARM and BEE paper in ex- 
istence. Write for sample copy to-day, and for 
clubbing rates with any paper you want. 


Address, EMERSON T. ABBOTT, 
St. Joserpu, MIssovurt. 


Mi AKE EM LAY 


double the eggs in the middle of 

the winter, when eggs are worth 
; e most money. Hens do that 
hen fed on green cut bone, 
8 best prepared by 
DANDY CREEN BONE 

ERS. 

Made with or without gear. Cat 
elean, fine and easy. Can’t be choked. 
Largest line made. Ask for what you 
want. Catalogue and prices free. 


3 » Stratton & Osborne,Box 21Erie,Pa 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
















after the robbers quit work, or early in the 
morning before they come out, and they 
never offer to goin the small holes, while 
the bees of the hive will workin and out 
through the small holes without any diffi- 
culty. Almost all of the robbers will 
alight on top of the block, and if they can’t 
get it away they will soon giveup. Nowl 
have never had a colony robbed since 
adopting this — 





wr 
The above is a diagram of the block. 
Clearfield Co., Pa. G. W. BELL. 


Weather Hard on the Bees. 


Yesterday morning it was 15 degrees and 
this morning 14 degrees below zero here. 
It is hard on the bees. They have had but 
one good flight since cold weather came to 
stay, and did not fly from all the bives 
then. E. D. HOWELL. 

Orange Co., N. Y., Feb. 11 





Hard Winter on Bees. 


This has been a very bard winter on bees. 
My neigbbors tell me they have lost nearly 
all of their bees. Most of them are winter- 
ing on the summer stands. Mine are win- 
tering nicely in the cellar. I have lost only 
one so far out of 41. C. L. BURLEY. 

Calhoun Co., fowa, March 11. 





Bees Seem All Right. 


Bees seem to be all right. They com- 
menced carrying in pollen March 10. We 
have had the coldest February ever known 
in Kentucky. I thought the bees would all 
perish,but I believe they bavecome through 
in about as good shape as usual. Score 
another victory for the golden Italians; 
they winter as well as any bees. I have 
tried them all. W.S. FeesBack. 

Nicbolas Co., Ky., March 14. 





Wintering All Right. 


I have 22 colonies of bees wintering all 
right so farin chaff hives. It was 30 de- 
grees below zero here. I zot about 900 well 
filled sections from the 22 colonies last year. 
I get the Bee Journal every Thursday. It 
is all right. Long may it live. 

N. Rasmvs. 

Nemaha Co., Kan., March 14. 





Half the Bees Starved. 


One-half of the bees in this locality are 
starved to death. I saved 14 colonies so 
far. I think as long as we have ‘‘seed” 
we should *‘sow ” and “ try again.”’ 

JOSEPH UNTERBRINK. 

Putnam Co., Ohio, March 12. 





A Difference in the Honey. 


I was a little puzzled in the work of my 
bees the past season. There were only two 
of the 10 of my colonies that I got any sur- 
plus honey from. They stood within a foot 
of each other. The honey from one was of 
a thin quality and of an inferior taste, so 
that none of my family except myself 
would eat it. The other was first quality 
and gathered, so far as I know. at the same 
time. There was the same difference be- 
tween the sealed and the unsealed. I would 
like Dr. Miller to explain the cause of the 
difference. J.C. ARMSTRONG. 

Marshall Co., Iowa, March 4. 





Long, Hard Winter—Sweet Clover. 


It has been a long, hard winter. and the 
bees don’t seem to do mucb good any more 
here. Mine did not get more than what 
will keep them. I got only a very little 
honey from two or three colonies. I sowed 











The Best Bargain 


IS THE 
BEST GOODS AT FAIR PRICES. 


And that’s the secret of our immense trade that 
has made us 


HEADQUARTERS 
IN THE WEST 


For Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. We are ready now 

for the season of 1899 with an immense stock of 

the latest and best in our line. Send for our 

1899 catalog and discounts for early orders, 
Address, 


JOSEPH NYSEWANDER, 


10A8t DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Piease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


HATCH CHICKENS 


BY STEAM— it» the 


simple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation 

Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher made 
£0. H. STAHL, 

114 to 122 8. 6th &t., Quiney, Lil 












§ Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 
lTilus. Catalog 














44A 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


THE A. I, ROOT COS GOODS “retains 


Including their discounts for goods wanted for 
use another season. It will pay you to send me 

st of goods wanted. Cash for Beeswax. 
H. HUNT, BELL BRANCH, MICH. 

















KEROSENE SPRAYERS 


is simple indeed. Kerosene Eniulsion f= 
made while pumping. 12 varieties jf 
Sprayers, Bordeaux and Vermore! Jf 
Nozzles, the **World’s Best.” 

THE DEMING CO. SALEM, OHIO. , 
Western Agents, Henmon & Hubbell, Qa 
Chicago. Catalogue and Formulas Free. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


40 PAGE PAGE GATALOG BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


noun i to Beginners, Xc., free. 
N NEBEL & SON, 
Sate Hicu HI, Missouri. 


FROM BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS —— 
a aca ay — Fine Plumage ed 
wis Farm Raised $1.2 


for 15._ MRS. << C. AXTELL, 
11Atf ROSSVILLE, ILL. 






















We make the New 


hampion Ghaff-Hive 


with fence and plain sections, and’a 
full line of other 


SUPPLIES. 


A postal sent us with your name" for 

a Catalog will meet with the greatest 

surprise. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


SENT FREE AX 


Our descriptive circular and price-list of 


Bee-Hives, Italian Bees 


Queens, Sections, Comb Foundation, Bee-Veils, 
Smokers, Honey- Knives, etc. SEND FOR ONE. 


Address, F. A. SNELL, 
1A13t Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ils. 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The Monette Queen-Clipp! 
Device is a fine thing for us 
catching and clipping | Que 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a p! pre: 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal fo! 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we W 
mail the Bee Journal one y‘ 
and the e Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, _. 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, + 
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‘ttle white clover and Alsike on a piece 
pnt last year. By the way, is white 
clover and sweet clover the same? When 
I bought the clover I askt if be bad any 
white sweet clover, and he said it was all 
the same—tbat all yo at none was the same 

was no difference. 
kind, there gg 
Chester Co., Pa., March 14. 


‘White or Dutch clover and sweet clover 
are not at all alike. The former grows 
only a few inches high, while the latter 
grows all the way from two or three feet 
to 10 feet in hight.—Ep1Tor. } 





A Little Experience—Facing Hives. 


I started the fall of 1894 with one colony. 
It wintered all right. In 1895 I increast 
the colony to two; in 1866 to nine; in 1897 
to 18: andin 1898 to 25. The increase is 
ratber slow, but sure, as the winter loss is 
small. I winter them on the summer 
stands, but bave the hives well packt with 
chaff and sawdust on the outside, of course. 
I have five, six or seven hives in a group, 
so I can use 12 or 14 foot boards for pack- 
ing-boxes. About 9 of my hives face east 
and the rest west or southwest. The former 
bad only one good flight from the middle 
of November to the middle of February— 
about three months’ confinement; while 
the latter bad ubree flights, and have had 
perbaps only half the loss in bees on the 
bottom-board. So that is a valuable object 
lesson as to which way to face hives during 
winter, and tallies with the advice of both 
Mr. Doolittle and Mr. Dadant. 

Jos. M. REITz. 
Buffalo Co., Wis., March 11. 


Colonies Strong and Lively. 


I have 300 colonies in good condition at 
this date in winter-cases, two in a case. 
They are quite strong and lively on warm 
days. 

lsaw some time ago that foul brood was 
in Schenectady County,and likely tospread, 
but I hope it may be stayed. 

E. H. STURTEVANT. 

Washington Co., N. Y., March 14. 


Report from Indian Territory. 


My bees wintered well. I lost only three 
colonies out of 80. I wintered them on the 
summer stands, with super on, and packt 
with hay and leaves. 

lincreast from 34 colonies to 80 last sea- 
son, and secured about 2,000 pounds of sur- 
plus, about one-half comb and balance ex- 
tracted. 

I sell my honey in the home market at 15 
cents for comb ani 10 cents for extracted. 

_ Lalways speak a good word for the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal. I prize it very highly, 
having taken it ever since I kept bees, and 
shall continue to do so. I hope this may be 
a good year for our business. 
: J T. Harrston. 
Cherokee Nation, Ind. Ter., March 3. 





Report of the Season of 1898. 


Dec. 1, 1897, [ put 204 colonies in the bee- 
house, and March 18, 1898, I took out 203, 
losing one by starvation. I offered them 
for sale for $2.00 a colony, but did not re- 
duce them low enough so that I could han- 
die them and do my farm work, so I 
doubled them down to 150 colonies; then I 
thought I would put sections on them and 
oy would check them some from swarm- 
“woe bad an adundance of white clover 
oom, but the bees gathered no honey 
from that source. Then basswood was the 
next to bloom and that lasted about four 
days 80 that the bees could work on it, on 
account ofrain. Those that had the hive 
mo brood and honey stored one super 
= of “4 one-pound sections of basswood 
i and they were but a small share of 
ie oy. Then there was nothing more 

Store surplus honey from until buck- 






~ represent about equal value. This book contains every 
thing that it is necessary to know to succeed in the poul- 
try business. All about Incubators and Brooders, the ‘ 
best kind and the best way to handle them; thoroughbred poultry, with illustrations of each breed 
and a complete line of poultry supplies. We send it to all inquirers on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER COMPANY, BOX B 2, QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


Please mention Bee Sournal when writing, 











OUR MOTTO: WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK — QUICK SHIPMENTS, 


SCOUONS, SHIDDINd-Gasés and 
Beb-Keepers Suppliés 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on’the market. 
The BASSWOOD in'this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 


the best for making the; ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS—selected, young and 
thrifty timber is used. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. MARSHFIELD. WISCONSIN. 


EXTRACTED HONEY FoR SALE. 


IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 














ALFALFA 
HONEY. 


This is the famous White Extrac- 
ted Honey gathered in the great Al- 
falfa regior’s of the Central West. It 


Prices ol Alfalia Honey. 


A sample by mail, 8 cents, to pay 
for package and postage. By freight 
one 60-pound can, 8 cents a pound; 
two-cans, 74 cents per pound; four 





is a splendid honey, and nearly 
everybody who cares to eat honey at 
all can’t get enough of the Alfalfa 
extracted. 


or ‘more cans, 7ecents per pound. 
i 
Cash must accompany each order, 
We guarantee purity. 





GEORGE W. YORK & CO., LIS Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


Page & Lyon Mig. Co. 


NEW LONDON, WIS., 


Operates two Sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus se. 





curing the best lumber at the lowest 


price for the manufacture of...... .. Bee-Keeperss’ Supplies,.,, 


They have also one of the LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of Bee-Hives, Sections, &c., that there 
is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, and is abso- 
lutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used, and 
they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine and Basswood forests, and pos- 
session of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, all combine to enable 








this firm to furnish fhe BEST GOODS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies. 

A beautifully illustrated paper called 

‘The Corn Belt” is published every 

month and contains a quantity of inter- 

esting information about the farm lands 

west of the Mississippi Rivet, Pictures 

. of all sorts of farm scenes in lowa, Mis- 

souri and Nebraska. Personal exper- 

iences of farmers who went to those states from the East years ago. The handsomest 

farm paper published. Send 25 cents for a year’s subscription to THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 

Think of the Future. Don’t Rent. Establish A Home of Your Own. 











Don’t fail to mention the Bee Journal when writing advertisers. 
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wheat came into bloom, so I thought, as 
they swarmed, I would fill the balance of 
my hives for winter. By sodoing I had 
216 colonies to put into the bee-house, be- 
sides three that I disposed of in the fall, 
and they stored a little over 2,000 finisht 
sections of honey, besides several bundred 
ae -finisht ones. I fed some of the un- 
nisht ones to the bees, extracted some, 
and sold some in the home market. 


Bees are doing well. On tho 12th of this 
month I strolled down among them. The 
thermometer on the outside showed eight 
degrees below zero. and I took it in among 
the bees for 10 or 15 minutes, when it rose 
to 46 degrees above zero. 

ANDREW M. THOMPSON. 

Allegheny Co., N. Y., Feb. 13. 


Poor Season Last Year. 


The last season was a poor one in this 
section of South Carolina, tho I am hoping 
for a good seascu this year. The bees are 
now bringing in pollen. The weuther is 
not favorable for them—it is a little too 
windy. Iam working for combhoney. I 
did not get much honey of any kind last 
year, for the season was too poor. I am 
thinking that I will run for extracted 
honey when I get a few more bees. It will 
not pay me to buy more now. My bees are 
all hybrids. I want to Italianize them this 
year with the finest Italian queens. My 
stepmother has a few colonies of black bees 
that are regular, old-fashioned blacks—as 
black as coal tar. 

The first bees I ever owned I found ina 
tree about four years ago. I have found 
some since, and bought some, so I now 
have a fair start in bees. I have learned 
a good deal about bees the last few years. 
I have taken the Bee Journal eight months, 
and I think that is worth twice the sub- 
scription charged for it. 

cave tried sowing buckwheat here, and 
it does very well. I planted mine too late 
last season, and the frost killed it before 
the wheat had ripened. It belpt the bees a 
lot, for they would work on it when all 
other flowers had failed. 
JULIAN HALLMAN. 
Lexington Co., 8. C., March 6. 


Discouraging Prospect for Honey. 


I notice in my last Bee Journal that some 
of the bee-keepers are telling of 25 and 30 
degrees below zero. Here in Clayton Co., 
Iowa, the first of February we had 17 days 
in succession that the thermometer did not 
get above zero, and it was down to 38 de- 
grees below some of the time; and this was 
without any snow on the ground. The 
ground is frozen six feet deep. If the bees 
and clover stand thatI guess they will stand 
almost anything. 

I started in the winter with 130 colonies, 
but have only 105 left now, with prospect of 
losing a good many more. The ones I lost 
had plenty of honey in the outside combs; 
as long as they had honey over the cluster 
they were allright. When that was gone 
it was so cold they could not move sidewise, 
so they starved right at the top of the hive. 

When they talk about large hives I am 
with them, only I want my hive large up 
and down. 

I have moved to town, leaving my bees 
on the farm four miles from here. I expect 
to drive back and forth, and take care of 
them this season, altho the prospect for a 
honey crop is very discouraging. 

F. B. FARRINGTON. 

Clayton Co., Iowa, March 12. 


Cold Weather for Bees. 


Epitor York:—I send you one of our 
country papers so that you can see what 
kind of weather we have had the last two 
weeks; and Monday, Feb. 13, there was 
blinding snow flying, we could see no dis- 
tance, and it was very cold. With it all I 
did not forget my bees, but after breakfast 
at 6a.m.,and my farm-stock was fed and 
cared for, my two boys and I went to work 
to get the beesin a good, dry cellar. We 
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creat Girippe”’ Specific 


OXYGEN TREATMENT. 

The inhalation of this Oxygen Treatment is really 
wonderful, and is the nearest possible specific for the 
cure of Consumption, Spitting of Blood, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Hay Fever, Grippe and all diseases of the throat 
and lungs. Don’t give up hope before faithfully using 
this remarkable Oxygen treatment! 


Read these Testimonials from Prominent People : 


cf I recommend no proprietary remedy but the Oxy- 





gen.”—W. P. Nrxon, Editor Inter-Ocean, Chicago. ## 

* Your Oxy gen treatment is excellent; glad to recom- 

mend it. Gen. C. H. Howarp, editor Farm, Field 

and Stockman, Chicago. ##* “I h: ive the utmost faith 

in your Oxygen treatment.”—Pror. W. R. HARPER, 

Chicago University. *#* * In diseases of the lungs I es- 

teem your Oxygen a specific.” Dr. JOSHUA ALLEN, . - a 27 

Philadelphia, Pa. ## “TI ig aE not think of being A; Gey Ney :} 

without your Oxygen.”—Mrs. M. B. CaRsE, President aw —Y~— My ert ee 5. ) 

W.C. T..U.; Chicago. a ae Seay il litem : ' 
“The merit of your Oxygen reflects additional confidence in yourself.”—Rrv. WM. Fawcett, 

Chicago. *## ‘It seems I cannot live without your Oxygen.”—Mrs. A. A. WHEELER, Argyle, 

Mich. #*## ‘Oxygen is pre-e mine ntly nature’s remedy; only good can result from its use.”—Dr. 

O. W. Nrxon, Chicago. ##* ‘“* The Bible and your Oxy gen should go together for the healing of 

both soul and body.”’—Mrs. S. B. Stmpson, Independence, Kans. *#* “If Hay Fever sufferers 

would be convinced and use your grand Oxygen treatment!’*—Mrs. E. D. ADAMS, Clyde, Ohio. 


Write at once for circulars ‘giving‘further information. Address, 


DR. PEIRO, 2nd Floor, Gentral Music Hall, Ghicago, Ill. 
stetstetetet 





————— PRICES OF —— 


bingham Perlect Bee-Smokers 


AND HONEY-EKNIVESS. 


Smoke Engine (largest smoker — oe stove. Doz. $1: yo each, by mail, ow » 





ET wecanwten n. stove. Doz. 10 
Conqueror “3-in. stove. Doz. 6.50; * ie 
LS SEs os 46-in. stove. Doz. 5.00; 90 
PEE <5 cnncengedbnctbenenecsansnetses 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; - -70 
Little Wonder — 10 sae aera 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.50; ” 60 
Lioney-Knife ° ° ° Doz. 6.00; - 80 


— a Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
Ve PAT. 1879 . or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 
, FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 


Bingham & Hethering- Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was always pleased with its 
ton Uncapping- workings, but thinking | would need a new one this summer, | write for a circu- 
nife. lar. Ido not think the 4inch Smoke Engine too large. 


BeGesssegege | one. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 
FOREWARNED IS 
FOREARMED 
Do Not Wait until the last moment to order your Sup- 
plies. You may be disappointed by delay in shipment 
and lose a portion of the honey harvest. Save money 
and gain honey by sending us your estimate NOW. 
We are offering Special Inducements for Early Or- 
ders. Our 1899 Catalog free. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 


Watertown, Wisconsin. 














SPECIAL AGENTS: 


E. T. ABBoTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 
L. C. WoopMAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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of Bee- 
Hives..... 


Sections, 
Shipping-Cases, 
Comb Foundation 








and EVERYTHING used in the bee-industry. We want the aomnenill ‘address of every bée-keepet 
in America. We supply dealers as well as consumers. We have Dry Kiln, Improved Mac hi a- 
ery,40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. We make prompt shipment. Write 
for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. INTER- ATE MBG. CO., Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. ia 
to send in your Bees- 


26 cents Cash 
paid for Beeswax. 23:8 8" 


CASH— upon its re 
ceipt. Now, if you want the money PROMPTLY, send us your Beeswax. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as follows, very{plainly, 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan 8t., Chicago, Hl.) 





This is a good time 
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fire in it and got the thermometer 

regan 46 degrees, and they seemed as 
happy as fighting chickens; and, by the 
way, I felt good. too, in knowing that the 
were all alive. Fifty-two colonies, all wit 
plenty of honey except one which I soon 
fAxt: almost all of them got up to the top of 
the combs with plenty of honey on each 
side of them. Llookt in gome of the hives 
a few days later when they were in the cel- 
iar. and found the bees on each side of the 
hives on the honey enjoying themselves. 

++ Monday killed a great many bees. 
Ba Fn S.J. Hammond, lost 10 out of 
100 colonies, and another neighbor lost two 
out of eight. 

Tbe last few days have been warmer and 
the snow is melting slowly. Yesterday the 
thermometer was 48 degrees in the shade. 

We have had snowdrifts 10 feet deep. I 
belpt two days last week to shovel roads 
open to get out. With all the snow and no 
regular mail the good old Bee Journal got 
here at the regular time. 

. A. HAMMOND. 

Washington Co., Ind., Feb. 20. 





Bees in Good Condition. 


I have eight colonies of bees in good con- 
lition. considering the cold weather they 
bave gone thru, as they have been on the 
‘ummer stands all winter and the ther- 
mometer registered 16 degrees below zero. 


I am using the 12-frame Langstroth hive. 
I like it very well. I am delighted with the 
reports from other bee-keepers in the Bee 
Journal, and am well pleased with the 
paper itself. M. HITCHCOCK. 
sonoke Co., Ark., March 3. 





Bees All Right so Far. 


My bees are all right so far. I examined 
some in February after the cold spell, and 
found some brood and also some hatching 
irones. Those few I had in the cellar I put 
them out-doors, as it was too damp for 
them inside, and oF are doing all right. 

Lucas Co,, Ohio, March 3. M. BEstT. 





A Believer in Big Hives. 


In 1868 Icommenced working with bees 
and tried to commence right. 1 read Glean- 
ings awhile, and then took the American 
Bee Journal, which lread yet. And now 
what / don’t know about bees of course is not 
worth knowing! 


The colony I had on the scales all last 
summer made a gain of 54 pounds in eight 
lays while basswood was in bloom; that 
was the only gain for the season here. 
Many colonies starved before winter, and 
many others are dying now. I have lost 6 
colonies, and have 104 with plenty of stores 
in the middle stories on the summer stands. 


Let Mr. Doolittle have small hives and 
Mr. Dadant large hives, if they are suited 
with them; but Gallup and I want big hives. 
For the last 10 years 1 have used the 3-story 
15-frame Langstroth hive, which makes a 
big hive. Now when there comes nectar, 
so the bees can gather from 10 to 20 pounds 
a day for two or three weeks, those hives 
will bold it, and the bees don’t have to look 
around for more room or a new home. 
hey won’t swap such a hive full of honey 
for nothing. And the honey can remain un- 
til thoroly ripe, without being in the way 
of the bees, and always makes the best 
honey when extracted. My bees never 
swarm from these hives. I hope others will 
try the big hive and report, from different 
localities. I feel that Dr. Gallup and I are 
on the right track for the most honey and 
best queens. (Say, Doctor, let’s stay with 
't and convert the world to big hives and 


good queens. ) Gro. W. RIKER. 
Lucas Co., Iowa, Feb. 25. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





Convention Notices. 


Texas.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold their 2ist annual convention at 
W. R. Graham & Son’s, Greenville, Texas, the 
first Wednesday and Thursday in April, 1899. 
All interested are invited. No hotel bills to pay. 

W. H. Wuire, Sec. 


Utah.— The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold their regular semi-annual convention 
April 8, at 10 o’clock a.m.,in the city and county 
building, Salt Lake City. A full program in 
the interest of the industry will be presented, 
and all bee-keepers are cordially invited. 
Among the subjects to be considered will be the 
purchasing of supplies, the disposal of our pro- 
ducts, and the best method for the protection of 
the industry. It is desirable to have every 
county represented, either personally or by 
letter. Questions are solicited. 

Mill Creek, Utah. J. B. Faao, Sec. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 





55 10% 25165 50lb 


Sweet Clover ‘melilot)..... 60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
pe ere re Wc 1.25 3.00 5.75 
fie eee 80c 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover ......csec0 6c 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover ...........55c 29 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 

Your orders are solicited. ’ 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Quote price 
and give 
particulars. 
Address, 


Theodore Bender, Canton,Ohio. 


SAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


BEE-KEEPERS | isc."Garsu05° tor tem 


J. M, Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


We don’t keep 
Supplies 


WE SELL THEM 


In order to do this we have to have GILT-EDGE 
STOCK, and make prices right. 




















Send usa list of what you want for the coming 
season, and let us make you 


SPECIAL PRICE. 


Standard Lumber Co. 


10Atf MANKATO, MINN. 
BEST 


CYPRESS 
BEE-HIVES wort 


Complete line of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies—Right 
prices—Send for catalog. 


Crossman Manufacturing Co., 
109 Commerce St., DALLAS, TEX. 
10A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FREIGHT PAID 


toany address. That’s the way 
we send ontour 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR. 


It combines the malities ofall machines 
and has the faults none. Our Catalogue 
and Guide to Poultry Culture tells al! about 
the laws of incubation, and how to raise, 
feed and market poultry—all about the money end of the busi- 
ness. Contains plans for construction and cost modern poultry 
houses and many other things worth knowing. Sent for 10 cta. 


THE CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. Box 50, Wayland, N.Y. 
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; HONEY AND BEESWAX © 
cee MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, March 7,—Fancy white comb brings 
l3c., and there isa good demand forit. No.1 
white is also wanted at 11@12c., depending upon 
quality. Lower grades of white, amber and 
mixt colors range from 8@10c., with dark and 
buckwheat 7@8c. Extracted white clover and 
sage, Sc; basswood and alfalfa, 7c; amber 
grades, oc; buckwheat, 54@6c. Beeswax, 27@28. 

Market generally healthy in tone with best 
grades of honey scarce. R.A. BURNETT & Co. 


DeTROIT, March 9.—Fancy white comb scarce 
and higher and we now quote it 13@14c; No. 1, 
12@13c; funcy dark and amber, 10@1lc. There 
is considerable poor honey in the commission 
houses which is offered at 8@%. Extracted, 
white, 64¢@7c; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, 25@26%c, 

M. H. Hunt. 

Kansas City, March 10.—Fancy white comb, 
13c; No. 1, 12c; amber, llc; dark, 10c. Extracted 
white, 6c; amber, 5c; dark,4%c. Beeswax, 25c. 

C. C. CLemons & Co, 

New York, March 8.—Fancy white,12c; No.1 
white, 10@1llc; amber, 9c; buckwheat and dark, 
6@7c. Comb honey is pretty well cleaned up 
now and we expect to dispose of the balance of 
our stock during this month. Excepting Cali- 
fornia there is not much stock of extracted on 
our market. Demand is fair at unchanged quo- 
tations. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 


Sawn Francisco, March 9.—White comb, 94@ 
10%c; amber, 74@9%. Extracted, white, 7@7%c; 
light amber,64%@6%c. Beeswax, 24@2ic. 

Market is not favorable to buyers, more es- 
pecially for desirable extracted,stocks of which 
are decidedly light. Combis in moderate sup- 
ply, and hasto depend almost wholly on local 
custom for an outlet. Quotable rates remain as 
previously given. 


Boston, March 10.—The demand for comb 
honey is very light, with full stock on hand. 
We quote our market: Fancy white, 13@14c; 
A No.1, 12c; No. 1, 11@12c; light amber, 9@10c. 
No demand for buckwheat. Extracted, white 
Northern stock, 7@8c. Beeswax quiet at 27@28c, 

BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 


OmaAHnA, March 13.—The stock of comb honey 
in this market is very light. There are not over 
300 cases of all grades in first hands. Demand 
continues fairly active. Fancy white quotable 
at 13c; choice, 12c; No. Lamber, llc. Extracted 
well cleaned up. PEYCKE Bros. 


BuFFra.o, March 10.—There is only very little 
dark poor honey in our market, which is selling 
at mostiy 8 cents. Some strictly fancy white 
comb honey would bring about 12 cents, Little, 
ifany, here. Noextracted to mention. 


Fancy 
pure beeswax, We 


BATTERSON & Co, 
CLEVELAND, March 9.—Fancy white, 13@14c; 
No. 1 white, 12@13c; A No. 1 amber, 10@11c; No, 
2 amber, %@10c; buckwheat, 8c. Extracted, 
white, 7c; amber, 6c; buckwheat, 5c. 
A. B. WILLIAMS & Co, 


MILWAUKEE, March 2.— Fancy 1-lb. sections, 
13@14c: A No. 1,12@12%c; No. 1,11@12c: dark 
or amber or old, 7@10c. Extracted, in barrels or 
kegs, white, 7@7%c; dark, 5%@6%c. Beeswax, 
25a@2ic. 

Since our last report we have had a very good 
market for honey,and the demand has been 
very good for all grades, especially for sections 
of the best quality, and the demand is good now 
and small supply. Weencourage shipments of 
best comb. xtencted, fair demand, 

A. V. Bisnop & Co. 
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iE 
Bee- 
Supplies. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
PoupEeR’s Honey-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 


“WALTER S. POUDER, 


512 Mass. Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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Order Early 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
everyone should order as early as possible. We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 
kinds of 


Bee-Kéeepers Supplies, 


And will serve our customers as quickly 
as possible. 


Falcon Sections are the Finest Made. 





1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. Copy of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE-KEEPER (20 pages) free. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mig. Go. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





UNION COMBI- 
NATION SAW— 
for ripping, 


cross - cutting, 
mitering. rab- 
beting. groov- 


ing, graining, 
acroll - sawing, 
boring, ed ge- 
moulding, 
beading, etc. 
; N Full “— Foot 
— Zo —-— AND AND- 
ai el ttn eal POWER Ma- 
CHINERY. Send for Catalog A. abe 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 46 Water St.. Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Young [len and 
Women 


It will pay you to fit yourselves for 
good positions by taking Shorthand 
by Mail. Send $1.60 for Text Book 
or 3 cents for catalog 


Eclectic Shorthand College, 


94 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Headquarters of the Eclectic System. 
39Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 

















a= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


TARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1899, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen ..$1.00 
6 Untested Queens.. 4.50 
12 Untested Queens 8.00 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.50 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.50 
1 select tested queen 2,00 
. ** Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
previous season’s rear- 
ing, $3: Extra Selected, 
for breeding, the very 
best, $5.00. About a pound of Bees in a 2-frame 
Nucleus, with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 

Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 











ing each class of Queens. Address, 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








2? nd 


ar Dadants Foundation. jc 


Why does it sell | 
so well? | 


3ecause it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other, 

Because in 22 years there have not been any | 
complaints, but thousands of compli- | 
ments. 








We guarantee 


satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY. 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


LOSS, 
PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sel} 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


The following dealers handle our Foundation exclusively : 


G. B. Lewis Co.......-cccscsees Watertown, Wis. J. Nebel & Son 


ees ee High Hill, Mo. 


ee eS POT mee Oak, lowe. | G. Wr WOMB icc. occccs ccsdesien Middlebury, Vt. 
FW Is bea ce cocessenenan Wetumpka, Ala. J. W. Bittenbender............. Knoxville, Iowa. 
Portland Seed Co............ Portland, Oregon. me PS eee St. Cloud, Minn. 
BR. FB. ABO, <.0006 00060 cRiceseeveas OORRy BEG Pierce Seed and Produce Co....... Pueblo, Colo. 
L. ©. WOGRMAM 6.000000 sans Grand Rapids, Mich. F. Foulger & Sons.................Ogden, Utah, 
J. Nysewander..........6+-+.-- Des Moines lowa R. H. Schmidt & Co. .......... Sheboygan, Wis, 
Inter-State Mfg. Co................ Hudson, Wis. 





BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. The Classic in Bee-Culture— 
Price, $1.25, by mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 
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For Apiarian Supplies, Address, 


Higginsville, Mo. ; 
LEAHY MFG, CO.,, 17505-:3:h'st. omaha, ne, 
id ‘9 404 Broadway, E. St. Louis, Ill. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Eastern Bee-Keepers! 


Why send West for your SUPPLIES, when you can get them near home, in less 
time, with less freight to pay, and at as low prices, quality considered. We keep 
in stock several carloads of 


HIVES, SECTIONS, COMB-FOUNDATION, SMOKERS, 


in fact, nearly everything a bee-keeper needs. We also have at Glen Cove, L.I., 
two apiaries, and sell from them 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


Untested Queens, after April 10, 70 cts.; 3 for $1.80; Tested Queens, $1.25 each. 
Colony of Italian Bees with a Tested Queen in a complete Hive, $7.50. _Catalog 
free. Fertile Eggs from heavy-laying White Wyandots, $1.00 per 13 ; $1.50 per -0- 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y- 


BEE-SUPPLIES! #4 


We have the best equipt factory in the West.” Capac Y» 
one carload a day; and carry the largest stock and great- 
est variety of everything needed in the apiary, nen 
BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, and prompt shipmen™ 
Illustrated Catalog, 72 pages, Free. P 
We also manufacture Tanks of either wood or galyanie*" 
steel, all sizes, any form, for all purposes. Price list iree- 


scares E, KRETCHMER, RED OAK, IOWA. 


TA13t O-3 co Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


























